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WHO’S WHO 


RT. REV. THOMAS J. MCDONNELL became Na- 
tional Director of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith in 1936. He had been the New York 
Diocesan Director since 1923. His article is an an- 
swer to our request for further information as to 
the nature and extent of the Society he heads in 
the United States. ... ARNOLD LUNN, as stated 
last week, is advancing toward the Balkans and 
Palestine, picking up news and views as he goes. 
Though his manuscript was written some weeks 
ago, the developments of this past week or two 
point his report. The American people could not 
accept Stalin because he joined Hitler. The Italians 
cannot accept Hitler because he joined Stalin. How- 
ever one judges it, the Moscow-Berlin axis is a 
threat to world-order. Mr. Lunn’s articles are ex- 
clusive for AMERICA. .. . JOSEPH H. LEDIT, S.J., 
has arrived lately from Rome, where he had been 
editor of The World Problem, a periodical pub- 
lished in English, French, Spanish and Italian. For 
the past six years he conducted a center for ser- 
vice and documentation on atheism, with special 
reference to Marxist godlessness. He was formerly 
a professor of history at the Oriental Institute, 
Rome. His travels brought him through Russia and 
the Baltic States. .. . DANIEL M. O’CONNELL is 
a Staff member, but his special interest is that of 
the Spiritual Book Associates, and his fruitful hob- 
by that of a student of Newman’s writings and 
contemporaries. . . . FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 
has established his authority as the Catholic critic 
of the contemporary novel. Dr. Connolly is on the 
faculty of Fordham University. .. . JOHN La- 
FARGE contributes the second advance in his 
series on world peace. 
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COMMENT 











WERE it not for the pitiable plight of little, but 
gallant, Finland, a nation of some four millions, 
in her attempt to withstand the Soviet hordes 
massed against her, the vilification propaganda 
from Moscow would make us laugh. With such a 
setting Gilbert and Sullivan could have created a 
comic opera that would have rivaled, if not sur- 
passed, the Mikado. Picture the scene, with a Krem- 
lin background, and one Joe Stalin strutting angrily 
back and forth across stage, denouncing, excoriat- 
ing an aggressor Finland for its “expansionist, im- 
perialistic ambitions.” Imagine the shrieks of 
laughter from the audience, when Stalin, in Pooh 
Bah intonations, complains bitterly to his minis- 
ters, that the Finns had actually shot at his in- 
vading army, set traps to impede the progress of 
his tanks, mined the roads and fields, and even, 
mark you, set up a stone barricade across a road 
to prevent his marching in peaceably to take away 
Finnish independence. The setting seems almost too 
ludicrous for anything but a vaudeville stage. But 
Finland’s plight stirs universal indignation. Words 
are not enough to deter the Moscovite monster. 
On less provocation our country withdrew its am- 
bassador from Germany. A similar action would 
seem the only adequate gesture we could make in 
favor of a really friendly nation. 


FRANCE wages a just war against Germany—is 
a proposition held by the eminent philosopher, 
Jacques Maritain, in a letter published in the Com- 
monweal (November 24). The proposition may be 
true, may be proved, may be accepted. Some had 
understood that M. Maritain believed that France 
was waging a holy war against Germany. This mis- 
understanding arose from an interpretation placed 
on his article in Temps Presént (September 29). 
But M. Maritain makes it clear that he did not 
say France was engaged in a crusade or in a holy 
war; he asserted only that the French war against 
Germany was a just war and should be prosecuted 
with the most intense vigor. We are not surprised 
at the views of M. Maritain. Many months ago we 
ventured a prophecy: M. Maritain would pronounce 
a war of France just, whenever France would de- 
clare a war. And now we venture a speculation. If 
M. Maritain, by some absurd possibility, had been 
born a Spaniard, he would undoubtedly have taught 
that the Nationalists of Spain, under the leadership 
of General Franco, waged a just, and even-a holy 
war, against the Loyalist-Communist regime. M. 
Maritain, being a Frenchman, taught no such doc- 
trine. Indeed, he believed that the Spaniards should 
have meekly submitted to the Loyalists. We re- 
member that he taught, and lead others to teach, 
that both parties, the Catholic and the Communist, 
were guilty of evil, the Nationalists, perhaps, be- 
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ing in greater guilt. He assumed, we recall, an at- 
titude of neutral impartiality. He did not recog- 
nize the menace or the threat of Communism in 
Spain, nor the agony of Catholicism. He was in 
opposition to the unified voice of the Hierarchy of 
Spain. M. Maritain has now assumed another at- 
titude, with France fighting against Hitlerism. His 
arguments in favor of the justice of the French war 
are the same, precisely, as those we adduced in 
favor of the justice of the Nationalist side in the 
Spanish war. Our arguments, at that time, were 
judged invalid by him; they are now adopted by 
him. We do not now contradict M. Maritain in his 
justification of France; he contradicts himself. 


INFORMATION, please, on a little matter of his- 
tory. Has any nation, or the leaders of any nation, 
in recent times announced that it was engaged in 
an unjust war? Has the majority of editors of 
newspapers and periodicals in any nation at war 
ever admitted that its Government was waging 
an unjust war? Has the clergy of a nation at war 
denounced a war as being then and there unjust? 
We cannot recall any instances. At present, Eng- 
land and France protest that they are fighting a 
just and inevitable war. Germany, likewise, is af- 
firming that it fights a war that is just and in- 
evitable, a war that has been forced on it. Soviet 
Russia has proved to its own satisfaction that it 
acts justly in fighting Finland, that it can do no 
other. It may come to pass that the United States 
may be involved in war. Who, then, would have 
the temerity to raise the question, after entry, as 
to whether or not it was a just war? 


THE gods, who delight so much in wrecking the 
designs of mortals and making fun at their ex- 
pense, would seem to have taken a hand in recent 
events. Passing over the face saving of the so- 
called intellectuals and their volte face during the 
last two months, the Soviet shelling of Finland was 
poorly timed to aid the cause of those Americans 
who still hold out for the liberal organizations that 
had been shown linked with Communists and Com- 
munist intrigue. Even while Mrs. Roosevelt was 
giving her moral support, by her presence at the 
Dies Committee session, to the American Students 
Union, news dispatches from Moscow reported that 
a certain O. Kuusinen had been selected to head 
the puppet Soviet regime set up on the Finnish 
border at Terijoki. By this means the Soviets are 
bringing out in the open a time honored Soviet 
strategy applied more secretly in Spain and hon- 
ored by Hitler more recently. But the new Soviet 
tool of Joseph Stalin in Finland might pass as just 
another name were it not for his association with 




















the American Youth Congress, so often and ardent- 
ly championed by Mrs. Roosevelt as purged of all 
Moscow defilement. Later the American Youth Con- 
gress report was made to the Seventh World Con- 
gress of the Communist International at Moscow. 
Speaking of the Congress the report stated: 

Our American comrades achieved a great success 
at this Youth Congress. ... The Congress was trans- 
formed into a great United Front Congress of the 
radical youth. And when, somewhat later, a second 
general Youth Congress was held, our young Com- 
rades already enjoyed a position of authority in it. 

The gentleman who made that report was O. 
Kuusinen recently honored by Stalin as head of 
the rebel Soviet regime in Finland. Not even a 
resident in Finland, Comrade Otto of the Russian 
Comintern becomes President and Foreign Min- 
ister of Finland. 


OF the long and active life of the late Georges 
Goyau, of the French Academy, the last occupation 
was to begin dictating, when nearly blind, a Life 
of Christ, as part of a larger work that he projected 
on “The Church Explained for Non-Believers.” So 
stored was Goyau’s memory that he needed no 
notes for his dictation. This was a fitting close for 
the career of one who had dedicated his great lit- 
erary talents to the service of Christ. Besides being 
an outstanding historian of the Church in Germany 
and in France, Goyau was one of the founders of 
the French Semaines Sociales, yearly gatherings 
that have been the seedground for the social regen- 
eration of France in recent years. What the Holy 
See thought of Georges Goyau was shown by the 
singular circumstance that he, though a layman, 
was made a member of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites. From the history of the Church he came to 
specialize in the history of the missions, writing in 
his easy, popular style. He made some enemies and 
made many friends by his staunch refusal to let his 
sympathies be limited by strictly national boun- 
daries. He died with a consoling knowledge that he 
had spent himself in God’s service to the end. 


WHILE churches and religious homes are being 
shelled and gutted or alienated for secular uses by 
“pagan” tyrants, the scene in Ireland offers a 
pleasant and inspiring contrast. A new golden age 
of church building and renovating covers the little 
land for the last five years. It is an inspiring com- 
mentary on the primacy of the spiritual in a land 
comparatively poor in resources, almost starting 
its experiment of self-government in untoward cir- 
cumstances, a land, too, that like Finland paid to 
the last cent American holders of Irish bonds in 
a debt that would be voluntarily forgone. Hardly 
a week passes that one or more new churches are 
not dedicated. Some of the largest and finest church 
buildings have been completed in the period men- 
tioned. The Catholic churches were appropriated 
when not demolished by an alien government. An 
unnecessary duplication was thus forced on an im- 
poverished people which has always responded 
nobly and generously. The story written in tears 


as well as sweat was told graphically in the cen- 
tenary of St. Mary’s, Navan, recently. The church 
had its beginnings in a stable; the erection of the 
present building was started in 1834 when thirty- 
four men with only nineteen pence in their pos- 
session set about the task. His Eminence Cardinal 
MacRory, speaking on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion, thanked God for the material progress of the 
Church during the last century and urged the 
people that spiritual progress keep pace. The lat- 
ter, we think, is fairly secure in the light of the 
former. 


NECESSITY has mothered many an invention, as 
the proverb says in substance, and there can hard- 
ly be any doubt that the world will emerge from 
the present international turmoil with a trick or 
two to boast of before future generations. One of 
them, surely, will be an increasing use of the air as 
a medium of transportation. The uncertainty of 
sea navigation, with canceled sailings, fear of sub- 
marines and mines, and restricted zones, has al- 
ready given marked impetus to trans-Atlantic fly- 
ing. At present, passage on Clipper ships, which 
jaunt on regular weekly flights to Lisbon, has to be 
booked weeks in advance, and since the inaugura- 
tion of the service the amount of air-mail letters 
has grown to nearly a half-million pieces with every 
flight. This speedy dispatch of the mail has proven 
so attractive, that weekly service has become in- 
sufficient to meet the increasing bulk. As a result, 
Pan American Airways is planning a daily schedule 
to Lisbon to be in effect in about three months. 
New and better equipped ships are in the course of 
construction which are to be put in service imme- 
diately upon their completion, until the daily sched- 
ule is reached. 


THROUGH all the vicissitudes that marked rela- 
tions between the South American countries and 
the parent country, Spain, one point of contact, 
regardless of any current political disagreement, 
has remained constant. These countries have never 
ceased to maintain a sort of cultural union with 
the Spanish people. Over and above his duties as 
minister or consul, the Spanish representative was 
instructed to promote the cultural relations with 
these former Spanish colonies. The motive was 
good will, for Spain had no ambitions of again 
subjecting these countries to her sway. The Span- 
iard is a hard-headed realist, too pragmatical to 
entertain any such illusions. And there can be little 
doubt that the cultural relationship with South 
America served Spain in good stead during the re- 
cent civil crisis. The United States, which through 
the Department of State has been making overtures 
of similar relationship with South America, will do 
well to follow the lead and method of Spain. It will 
be well to remember that Spanish culture is def- 
initely spiritual in content and purpose. American 
culture, on the contrary, has a purely materialistic 
trend, that will definitely not appeal to our South 
American neighbors. 
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SANTA CLAUS AND DICKENS 
HELP MAKE CHRISTMAS JOLLY 


Saint Nicholas and Saint Luke would keep it holy 


DANIEL M. O'CONNELL, S. J. 











DURING the Christmas season, even unromantic 
males reduce themselves in imagination to the 
common denominator of children, with the latter’s 
freedom from responsibility, their spontaneous ap- 
preciation of, as well as joy in, receiving and giv- 
ing tokens of good will. In fact, a veritable myth- 
ology, it may be called, has been built around the 
“Children’s Feast.” Santa Claus is its happy hero. 

Himself an unidentified saint of the Christian 
Church, possibly Saint Nicholas, Bishop of Asia 
Minor at the beginning of the fourth century, at 
any rate another humble follower of the Infant 
Jesus, he must marvel from his celestial viewpoint 
at the metamorphosis that has made him into a 
god of humanity in his own right. He must smile 
at his legendary habiliments of fur and boots, his 
equipage of reindeer and peerless sleigh, his leger- 
demain in descending and ascending chimneys, ac- 
tual, fictitious and impossible. He is for childhood 
the knight without reproach! 

What elder would have it otherwise, if, alas, such 
fancies had not been frozen into an actual pagan 
mythology by changing the meaning itself of Saint 
Nicholas and Santa Claus. They are the saints of 
the Divine Infant. Divinity is essential to Christ- 
mas, and the modern play of Santa Claus has omit- 
ted the principal actor, the Bambino of the crib. 

The learned and militant Belloc has noted the 
materialistic connection between the so-called Ref- 
ormation and modern industrialism. The latter, in 
its appeal for buying at this season of the Saviour’s 
birth, omits any reference to Christ’s Divinity. Not 
only has the separation of the Son and His Virgin 
Mother by the Reformation been followed by the 
denial of the Son’s Divinity, as Cardinal Newman 
pointed out, but the crib itself has been banished. 
In its place we have the contradictory glorification 
of a mythological Saint Claus. 

The Catholic Church, in its centuries-old repre- 
sentation of the manger of Bethlehem, has taught 
the philanthropy of Christ but equally, and as the 
only satisfactory explanation, His winning poverty 
through the supernatural appeal of His crude crib 
to our child-loving nature. Those notes have never 
been absent, whether the crib was that of the pre- 
Franciscan period, of the Renaissance or of mod- 
ern times. 
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Naturally the crib of the Divine Babe goes back 
to Bethlehem. Of its earlier historical development, 
we have little reliable evidence. The outstanding 
witness was at Saint Mary Major’s in Rome. There- 
after, the Nativity Play fostered the same spirit. 
Some of its matter in time fell under the ban of the 
Church. Then came that great lover of the God- 
man, Saint Francis of Assisi. He loved the Cruci- 
fied, as his stigmata attest, but unlike Saint Paul, 
who, as Father McGarry notes in his Paul and the 
Crucified, was preoccupied with the Christ of Cal- 
vary, Saint Francis re-established Christ’s crib, the 
famed one at Greccio. It was stripped of accumu- 
lated trivialities and even profanities. It focused 
attention on the Gran Piccolino Gesu, the “Little 
Lord Jesus.” 

Be it said with a hope and a prayer that it was 
post-Reformation Germany that gave us our sim- 
ple, homely and, if you wish, our domestic, Cath- 
olic crib of today. All of us surely unite with the 
longing of a noted columnist, General Hugh John- 
son, in the following from his message of Novem- 
ber 25, 1939: 

Hitler may not care anything about Christmas, 
but the German people do. As we know it, they in- 
vented most of it—sparkling trees, toys and the 
gentle generous customs of gifts and good will. 

In the literary tradition of English literature, 
the mythology of Yuletide was firmly established 
in the instant appeal and worldwide popularity of 
A Christmas Carol by Charles Dickens. The author, 
as we now know, did not believe in the Divinity of 
Christ, whose actual birthday as the God-man was 
the book’s fugue. Dickens’ touching story is pro- 
claimed the “greatest little book in the world.” 
While the statement thus made has no reservations 
and so might be regarded as extreme by more cau- 
tious critics, yet many of the latter would subscribe 
to the tenet that it is the “greatest little Christmas 
book in the world.” 

For them and for the author of the book, its 
philosophy does express their fundamental concept 
of Christmas. The story with its pulling at our 
heart-strings and the artistry of its triumph over 
miserliness is universally applauded. English-speak- 
ing nations reread it because of its naturally 
wholesome tonic. All the more so today, with the 





world reverted back to the savagery or another 
World War. 

We readily understand how such a humane the- 
ory of Christmas finds its noblest enshrining in 
A Christmas Carol. Its theme is natural philan- 
throphy. We feel grieved at want, and happy when 
we give, even though the act be tainted at times 
with the pharisaism of rendering thanks that we 
are able to give, while others are not. We receive 
a natural reward for something that may be only 
partly good in the natural order. Even under such 
circumstances, we are rewarded. Such seems to 
have been the mind of Scrooge, the outstanding 
convert to the noble nature within us, to the hu- 
manitarian holiday of Christmas. 

The theme of A Christmas Carol is had, as the 
reader will recall, in the following expression of its 
climax: 

“What’s today my fine little fellow?” “Today!” 
replied the boy; “Why, Christmas Day!” “It’s 
Christmas Day!” said Scrooge to himself. “I haven’t 
missed it.” 

He had not missed the philanthropic element in 
the day. He was still able to buy presents, to pre- 
sent them, to feel the kindly warmth that comes 
from the human fire of altruism in the giving of 
them to the needy. But he and his literary creator, 
Charles Dickens, had missed the essence of Christ- 
mas, the baffling love of God for man as shown 
through the Infant God-Man; had overlooked the 
Deity’s seal of approval and of nobility placed on 
human affection, in particular on the devotion and 
self-sacrifice of parent and child. 

In the crib is enshrined the Divine as well as the 
human ideal of the Christian family. Scrooge, or 
rather Dickens, missed that. So, too, unfortunately, 
have the millions who stop short with the spirit of 
A Christmas Carol; to them it is the “world’s great- 
est little book.” To Christians, the “greatest little 
book” on Christ’s birth still is Saint Luke’s Christ- 
mas Gospel. 

Little wonder though, for had he not received its 
details from the sole survivor of the original Na- 
tivity play, the Virgin-Mother? Saint Luke is con- 
cise but vivid in sketching the unique event in 
human annals. “Because there was no room in the 
inn” is synonymous in every civilized language for 
reproachful ignorance. But he rather hastens on to 
the theme of Christmas joy. Joy to whom? First 
to poor, humble shepherds. They beheld a “multi- 
tude” (Hundreds? Thousands?) of a “heavenly 
army” proclaiming “peace to men of good will.” 
Joy urged the shepherds, the first spectators at a 
Nativity Play, to come “with haste” to the first 
manger. And their joy was now complete, for “they 
understood . . . concerning the child.” 

Fortunately, the Christian spirit of Christmas is 
also had in English literature, although with less 
universality than that attached to A Christmas 
Carol. As an example, I shall content myself with 
two lines from our beloved G. K. Chesterton. His 
Adeste Fideles would be 

To the place where God is homeless 
And all men are at home. 


The humanitarian aspect of Christmas, to which 


Dickens thus contributed, is now a modern big 
business. The underlying philosophy, however, is 
not merely an industrial or modern phenomenon. 
That is as old as the Christmas manger itself. The 
ancient heathen quarreled with Christianity, be- 
cause, to quote from Cardinal Newman: 

Instead of simply fixing the mind on the fair and 
the pleasant, it intermingled other ideas with them 
of a sad and painful nature; it spoke of tears be- 
fore joy, a cross before a crown; it laid the founda- 
tion of heroism in penance; it made the soul tremble 
with the news of purgatory and hell; it insisted on 
views and a worship of the Deity, which to their 
minds was nothing else than mean, servile, and 
cowardly. 

Today, and especially in our country, radio pro- 
grams are the widest celebration of Christmas by, 
what we may not unfairly but sadly call the mod- 
ern heathen. Beginning at least on Christmas eve, 
and continuing all day long of the feast itself and 
frequently during the week, the announcer will tell 
us of the Christmas spirit, and furnish us with 
Christmas music. All this will “simply fix the mind 
on the fair and the pleasant.” 

By a strange absorption too, the most popular 
piece of such music will be the hymn of adoration 
to the Deity: the Adeste Fideles. As it is in Latin, 
the language of the Roman edict that brought the 
Holy Family to Bethlehem, its real Christian 
meaning, its essential “views and worship of the 
Deity,” are not even noticed by the vast majority 
of the radio audience, despite the constant refrain 
of Venite, adoremus and Adoremus Dominum, 
“Come and adore the Lord.” 

As the remaining part of the paragraph from 
Cardinal Newman quoted above describes the pres- 
ent-day scene as though the words were written 
yesterday, may I refresh your memory? 

The notion of an all-perfect, ever present God, in 

whose sight we are less than atoms, Who, while 

He deigns to visit us, can punish us as well as 

bless, was abhorent to them; they made their own 

minds their sanctuary, their own ideas their oracle, 
and conscience in morals was but parallel to genius 
in art, and wisdom in philosophy. 

None of us though, certainly no Christian, would 
be so cynical as to deny the natural good in the 
Christmas mythology that fixes the mind on the 
fair and the pleasant, that urges us, in a popular 
slogan, to “know the joy of giving.” Santa Claus 
would perish from gloom in any completely totali- 
tarian mythology. But Christians gaze on the es- 
sence of the crib and of Christmas. They have 
there the fulness of the fair and the pleasant when 
they give their Petrine answer to the Christmas 
query of the Eternal Babe: “Who do you say that 
I am?” 

Rejoicing at the humanity in the Christmas in- 
dustry and in A Christmas Carol, we sorrow only 
at the separation of the Divine from the Infant. 
In the fulness of joy given to our country this 
Christmas day, we know with sadness that it is 
this same separation that banishes from much of 
the world the Baby-God’s: Peace on earth to men 
of good will. Should not Americans say a hearty 
“Thank You” on Christmas, especially to the Little 
Lord Jesus? 
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ITALY RELAXES 
HER SIDE OF THE AXIS 


ARNOLD LUNN 











FOR the greater part of the last two years, Italy 
has been my home. Though I was not surprised by 
an event which I had predicted with confidence, 
the refusal of Italy to fight for the Nazis, I was 
not prepared for the almost fanatic hatred of Ger- 
many which I met on my return to Italy after six 
weeks in war-time England. The Italians are en- 
ranged by the overbearing manner of the Germans 
who invaded Italy during the summer. They claim 
that Germany had undertaken not to make war for 
three years and that it is the Germans, and not the 
Italians, who have betrayed the Axis. 

Count Ciano returned from Salzburg exasperated 
by von Ribbentrop’s gaucherie: “We have sent for 
you,” said Ribbentrop, “to tell you what we have 
decided.” “One speaks like that,” an indignant Ital- 
ian exclaimed to me, “to a hotel porter, not to a 
Foreign Minister.’’ Count Ciano protested that the 
British Fleet could shell the Italian Coast towns. 
“But, my dear Count,” replied Von Ribbentrop, 
“ruins are the principal Italian industry. Think 
what a lot of money you will make showing the 
ruins of Genoa to the English tourists?” 

Anti-war propaganda is increasing and the police 
do not seem to be making great efforts to suppress 
it. Shortly after the outbreak of the War, two 
Italian students entered a fashionable restaurant in 
Milan, carrying a large board and a saw. They 
placed the board on the small platform on which 
the orchestra was playing and then proceeded very 
solemnly to saw the board in two. The guests were 
puzzled by this new cabaret turn until suddenly 
they realized that the word Asse means not only 
“Axis” but “board of wood” and as the Asse split 
into two, the significance of this charming ritual 
became clear, and all those present burst into loud 
applause. The students bowed politely and were 
escorted from the room by two smiling policemen. 
But their case never came before the courts. In 
July they would have been sent to the Lipari isles. 

The Italians will not break with the Axis, at 
least not yet. They are none too easy about the 
Germans and dislike the possibility of an ultima- 
tum: “Either you fight for us or against us.” And 
they will not easily sacrifice their “nuisance value” 
for they hope, not unreasonably, that the French 
will be prepared to make concessions in return for 
neutrality. Moreover they are anxious not: to jeop- 
ardize their commercial future. 

There are many forms of neutrality and the 
presence of many Italian divisions on the French 
frontier immobilizes French divisions who may be 
needed elsewhere and is therefore a service to Ger- 
many. But the Italians are not adverse to an Allied 
victory and the French have it in their power to 
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transform the Italian neutrality into a neutrality 
hostile to Germany. “It is a mistake,” a prominent 
Italian remarked to me, “to take our neutrality for 
granted and to assume that we may even be in- 
duced to fight for you in return for Djibuti and a 
seat on the Board of the Suez Canal.” 

Meanwhile, the Germans are becoming more and 
more uneasy. The German Ambassador recently 
called on Count Ciano to protest against the Ital- 
ians selling airplanes to the French. “My dear Am- 
bassador,” Count Ciano replied blandly, “if we start 
exchanging protests we shall have something to 
say about the anti-Comintern Pact.” The Axis is 
seldom mentioned in the press which reproduces 
very fairly the news and views from both sides, 
though still giving the German news first. 

I sometimes suspect that the changing attitude 
of the Italian Government is largely due to resent- 
ment against Nazi stupidity. The Axis was power- 
ful so long as the Nazis did not plunge Europe into 
war. The democracies, it seemed, could stand a 
great deal, and might yet make valuable conces- 
sions rather than fight. The Nazis could have ob- 
tained without fighting all that reasonable people 
could desire in Poland and could also have helped 
Italy to the realization of her more reasonable 
claims. And then suddenly the Nazis make war for 
exclusively Nazi ambitions, and are artless enough 
to hope that Italy will fight for the Polish Corridor. 
The Italians love the game of politics and play the 
game for the game’s sake. They hate to see a good 
hand bungled. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult for the Ital- 
ian officials to maintain even a veneer of Official 
friendship toward Nazi Germany. A friend of mine 
who was present at an Official gathering described 
to me the odd scene when four Nazis arrived bear- 
ing a respectful message of congratulations to the 
Fascist in whose honor the party was being held. 
“T was standing with two Generals,” said my friend, 
“in a window overlooking the courtyard. Suddenly 
we saw the Nazis, swastika armlet and all, enter 
the courtyard. Tedeschi, exclaimed my friends with 
disgust. The rumor that the Nazis were coming 
spread through the gathering. There was a general 
drift from the door and from the Fascist whom the 
Nazis had come to meet. Nobody wanted to be in 
the position of having to salute the Nazis. The four 
wretched Nazis walked in, saluted, said their piece, 
and walked out again.” 

The economic situation is none too good. Private 
citizens can obtain no petrol and nobody can get 
coffee. Coal is scarce. 

The High Command, I am told, suspects that 
Switzerland will be the next victim. The Germans, 
according to this theory, believe that America 
might intervene if Belgian neutrality were violated 
for the second time in a quarter of a century. 
According to Nazi logic, the indignation will be less 
dangerous if a new victim is selected. There are 
other reasons which may influence them. The Nazis 
detest the German Swiss whom they regard as 
German traitors to the German ideal. Early in 
1936, a jury of Swiss peasants acquitted a Jew who 
had murdered in Switzerland a prominent Nazi. 

















Hitler is said to have exclaimed: “I shall remember 
this.” And Hitler does not easily forget an injury. 

I witnessed another incident which Hitler has 
certainly not forgotten. The Winter Olympic 
Games were held just after the murderer of the 
Nazi had been acquitted in Switzerland. Hitler was 
present to take the salute as the various teams 
marched by. The Swiss officers saluted him but a 
sudden unpremeditated stiffening went through 
the Swiss ranks as the team approached the Grand 
Stand, and the descendants of men who had fought 
for freedom at Morgarten walked past, eyes front 
and arms firmly held in rigid immobility. 

Last September, marks were refused, contrary 
to the usual understanding, in Swiss restaurant 
cars. A Nazi General remarked to a Swiss friend of 
mine: “The Swiss will have good reason to be 
grateful for any marks we care to give them in 
exchange for what we need.” 

In conclusion it is important to realize that, 
whereas Mussolini’s personal influence was rather 
weak during the summer, he has regained all his 
old prestige and is now regarded as a great reelist 
who has saved Italy from war and who may yet 
play a decisive réle in the restoration of peace. 


RUSSIA GAMBLES FOR 
WORLD REVOLUTION 


JOSEPH H. LEDIT, S.J. 











WHEN Stalin joined hands with Hitler, he knew 
that this alliance would stultify the Comintern and 
weaken its influence. He was willing to suffer that 
immediate loss in view of the greater advantages 
which he hoped to gain for Russia and for world 
revolution. 

Soviet leaders always felt that the best breeder 
of revolution is war; hence the old Leninist slogan: 
“Convert imperialistic war into class war.” The 
ideal opportunity is, of course, a war among the 
other nations, with Russia on the side lines. Since 
1932, and the formation of the anti-Fascist fronts, 
Comintern and Soviet diplomacy has been based 
on the hope that Europe would, sooner or later, 
become hopelessly divided. Russians have worked 
hard to accelerate the process of division, and in 
their efforts they were wonderfully seconded by 
anti-Communist, anti-Comintern Nazi Germany. 

Minds became hopelessly muddled, not only in 
Europe but in America as well, with regard to 
Fascism, anti-Fascism, Democracy, Peace, Total- 
ists, etc., with Stalin and Hitler much in the rdle 
of two street-gang leaders trying to set up one half 
of the world against the other. When, finally, the 
explosion did take place, there was no reason to 
carry on the melodrama any further. Nazis and 


Communists gave one another the kiss of peace, 
and both went their way. 

Hitler was happy to have his war and to show 
the world what a fine army he had. Stalin, very 
quietly, began to adjust his game to play for the 
biggest stakes of all. Success in this game will be 
his biggest triumph over Trotsky if he manages 
to play his cards right—nothing less than world 
revolution. This is the reason why Stalin is now so 
careful in Eastern Poland, in the Baltic States, and 
in the Balkans. 

It may interest the reader to know that as early 
as last June (almost three months before the 
Soviet-German pact), the Socialist leaders of Lwéw 
knew that war would be declared and that the 
Bolsheviks would obtain Ukrainian Galicia. Hence, 
when the Red army invaded western Ukrainia, on 
that fateful September morning, its coming was ex- 
pected. There were, in cities as well as in the coun- 
try districts, many local Communists who, as soon 
as they heard that the Red army was coming, re- 
volted, constituted militias and committees, went 
about confiscating land and houses, hunting down 
terrified refugees and in not a few instances, tor- 
turing them to death. 

Thus it happened that in more than one locality, 
the Red troops were literally welcomed by almost 
everybody, by the Reds themselves, and by the 
non-Communist elements because the coming of 
the Soviet soldiers gave hope that the excesses of 
the local comrades would be stopped. Then, local 
provisional governments were set up, communica- 
tions were established, not only within the prov- 
inces themselves, but also with the old U.S.S.R. In 
every Soviet newspaper, glowing accounts were 
printed of the enthusiasm with which the Red army 
was received. The only enemies were the “bandits,” 
“sharks,” “feudal landowners” of Communist prop- 
aganda. An enormous quantity of newspapers, 
magazines, films, gramophone records was im- 
ported from Russia; local newspapers were pub- 
lished in Ukrainian, White Russian or Yiddish; 
meetings were held everywhere. Finally, after due 
preparations a plebiscite was held which broke all 
world records, even those set on similar occasions 
by Hitler himself; more than ninety per cent of the 
population voted for the official list! 

The war against religion will probably not be 
very sensational, but all the more efficacious pre- 
cisely on that account. In some places, “by the 
will of the people,” or “by the will of the masses,” 
Christian doctrine has been suppressed in the 
schools, while tolerated elsewhere. Foreign priests 
have been invited to leave the country; others have 
fled; some local White Russian priests were put 
into prison, and contradictory rumors are rife con- 
cerning the fate of Metropolitan Sheptytsky. 

On October 25, according to Pravda for that day, 
the faculty of Theology was still open at the Uni- 
versity of Lwéw, and all the lectures were held, 
although the Soviet organ expressed doubt that 
this state of affairs could continue for, “‘according 
to the Soviet Constitution, State and Church are 
separated.” Things will probably move slowly for 
a while, but the Soviets do not feel the need of 
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hurrying. Time is working for them. Let us wait 
a few years and the splendid western cities of 
Przemysl, Lwow, the cultured little centers of 
Pinsk, Wladimir, Volhynia, etc., will be as remote 
as Kiev and Minsk, Twov and Polock. And after a 
while, people will convince themselves that, after 
all, Soviet troops entered these regions only to save 
them from anarchy. Peace-loving Stalin will then 
wear a new halo. 

But we can discern the leit-motif of Bolshevist 
propaganda for the future in the dealings of the 
Soviet Government with the Baltic States. The 
Soviet newspapers have become, of late, quite in- 
teresting. The Soviet argument may be boiled down 
to this. War is threatening the Baltic States. To 
save them from this calamity, Soviet Russia gives 
them an efficacious guarantee of non-aggression, 
which means that Soviet Russia takes away from 
them all the key positions of strategic value. There 
is a quotation from Jzvestia, October 11. The editor 
speaks of the pact with Lithuania: 

In this treaty, the policy of the Socialist State and 
its attitude of just and efficacious defense of the in- 
dependence of small nations has received a just 
and eloquent expression. In this treaty, the Soviet 
Union appears as the powerful and noble friend of 
small nations, establishing justice and at the same 
time, driving away the sources of hatred and of 
persistent unrest in world relations. 

No doubt many wondered at the Soviet gener- 
osity which gave Wilno to the Lithuanians. It 
should be remembered that the Soviets had plenty 
of time, during the month they kept Wilno, to get 
rid of all less favorable elements and to set up a 
strong Red machine at the head of public admin- 
istration. Christian doctrine has been completely 
outlawed from Wilno. We wonder what the other 
Lithuanians will do about that. When the Soviet- 
Lithuanian pact was signed on October 11, the 
masses of Kaunas staged a very big demonstration 
before the Soviet Embassy. It is true that the 
U.S.S.R. has promised not to interfere with the 
internal affairs of the Baltic States, but with the 
Soviet soldiers occupying the key positions in all 
of them, I cannot imagine Trotskyites having a 
good time in Riga or Wilno. Even the internal 
policy of the Baltic States will have to conform 
to the wishes of the “man behind the gun.” 

All this will go ahead very slowly and quietly. 
For the present, Stalin has occupied all the key 
positions in those countries and he can afford to 
wait for things to happen. He knows that in due 
time, since every other factor has been excluded, 
things will work out in those countries just the 
way he wants. He is a master of long-term plan- 
ning. He now sits very quietly on the borderline 
of warring Europe, and awaits the propitious mo- 
ment to bring Socialistic peace to various localities. 
The peace he will bring will be that of partial or 
total annexation, and time will legalize his plunder. 
In a world that produces shocking events with a 
rapidity that paralyzes the mind and numbs the 
sensibilities, men will soon forgive and forget the 
unpleasantness of the German-Russian pact. Other 
events are now on the front pages. Stalin is will- 
ing to retire for the moment leaving with us the 
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pleasant memory of his soothing Lithuanian peace 
melody: 

The Soviet-Lithuanian treaty is a document of 
real historic importance. In it are eloquently im- 
pressed the justice, the nobility, and the disinter- 
estedness of the Great State of Socialism. The pact 
between Soviet Russia and Lithuania is an evident 
proof that the Soviet Union sees that its duty and 
its raison d’étre consist in casting out all the sources 
of enmity between nations, in establishing a solid, 
durable peace in Eastern Europe, in assuring for 
itself and the neighboring people the blessings of 
peace and security. 

It is a combination of the Russian game of en- 
couraging war among major nations, and the Hit- 
lerian process of fomenting internal strife in neigh- 
boring states and then marching in with an army to 
insure peace. Old as it is, it continues to surprise 
the world; and in the shock of world surprise, 
Stalin marches on to world revolution. 


THE LAITY HELPS 
PROPAGATE THE FAITH 


RT. REV. THOMAS J. McDONNELL 











FROM the earliest period of Christianity the dis- 
tinguishing mark, which differentiated between the 
followers of the Nazarene and the devotees of the 
various pagan divinities, was “their love one for 
another.” Thus it was that the individual links of 
the union, which was to form between priest and 
people, were welded into the mighty chain of prog- 
ress which brought Christianity from its hiding 
place in Jerusalem’s Upper Room to beyond the 
limits of Asia Minor. As clergy and laity continued 
to be held fast in the bond of charity, Catholicism 
watched the fall of Roman greatness, even as it 
witnessed the spread of its doctrines among the 
warring tribes of Europe. Rulers and simple lay- 
men helped the zealous missionaries to win the 
“island kingdoms” to the Faith while they fur- 
nished the necessary aid for the erection and sup- 
port of the great centers of learning. Scandinavian 
love of Christianity was due in great part, not only 
to the zeal of the priests who first lighted the torch 
of Faith but to the efforts of the kingly sons of the 
north who kept alive the Divine spark by their own 
fervor and charity. 

When the era of denial arrived, the union be- 
tween clergy and laity was buried beneath the 
debris of doubt, error and egotism. However, the 
advent of the nineteenth century witnessed a re- 
birth of that harmony and effort—once more priest 
and people stood side by side in their ministering 
love not only “one of another,” but of the most 
needy and outcast of God’s creatures. Thus it was 
that Frederick Ozanam recaptured the spirit of 
Saint Vincent de Paul. Thus it was, also, that two 

















daughters of France—the widow Petit and the 
maiden Pauline Jaricot—relighted the fire of char- 
ity for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom and laid the 
foundation for the mighty organization now known 
as “The Society for the Propagation of the Faith,” 
the layman’s mission apostolate. 

In this day and age, when high-pressure sales- 
manship seems to epitomize achievements, it is en- 
couraging to know that without “blowing of trum- 
pets” this oldest mission-aid organization has re- 
captured the apostolic period in Church develop- 
ment after centuries of disuse. Thanks to the un- 
heralded zeal of these two Frenchwomen, “the 
workshops of the Lord” were reopened, so to speak, 
and the laborers, laity as well as clerics, began their 
work in behalf of the missions. 

In this particular apostolate it might be well to 
remember the words of Pierre Charles, S.J., noted 
theologian and authority on missiology. ““God needs 
us,” Father Charles stated recently. “He is power- 
less to extend His Church without our aid.” Under 
such circumstances, it is easy to understand how 
timely was the institution of The Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. The lay participation in 
the mission apostolate needed a concrete method 
of expression as well as a simple and workable plan 
of activity. Certainly there was nothing difficult in 
the quiet solicitation of a daily prayer and the con- 
tribution of a sou by the silk workers of Lyons for 
the needy missions of the Church. The very sim- 
plicity of the plan was the measure of its greatness 
and the blessed union of priests and people striving 
for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom was revital- 
ized by the foundation of The Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith. 

Down through the succeeding 117 years of the 
existence of The Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, that blessed union has remained. During the 
era when the United States stood in such urgent 
need of help, Catholics in Europe gave generously 
of their prayers and their alms, thereby standing 
shoulder to shoulder with each missionary who 
brought the Faith, coupled with education and 
science, to these shores. Later, when this country 
began to take her position among the great nations 
of the world, our own priests and people took their 
places as helpers in the great crusade of the mis- 
sion apostolate. 

Today, zealous men and women, who “leaving all 
things” have followed Him, are laboring in every 
section of the globe. Their ministering hands are 
extended to aid men, women and children, young 
and old, sick and well, along the path to health, to 
wisdom and to God. Who can envision China’s pres- 
ent chaotic state without seeing in the foreground 
the colossal figure of the missionary eager and 
willing to feed, house, clothe and nurse? 

There is a background to that figure of service, 
however, and it is composed of the daily prayers, 
the small offerings of the laymen and laywomen 
who, through The Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, have been made God’s and the mission- 
aries’ helpers. How can one view the progress of 
the Church in India, in Africa, in Japan, without 
acknowledging the zeal of the priests, Brothers and 


Sisters whose efforts are augmented by the prayers 
and monetary aid of the faithful in Europe and 
America? From whom will the loving missionary 
obtain strength and courage to continue his sense- 
repelling work among the lepers unless from the 
spiritual aid of his brethren at home? Who will 
build the necessary hospitals. the orphanages, the 
schools, the chapels, the seminaries? The answer 
remains the same as it has been throughout the 
ages of Church history: from the laity of the Cath- 
olic Church. 

The missionary endeavor has been blessed in the 
foundation of The Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith and its merits have been recognized by 
every Vicar of Christ since its foundation. Upon 
the occasion of its centenary in 1922 the status of 
the organization was raised to that of a Pontifical 
Society. In the Papal brief, His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XI, stated: 

The singular merits of this organization, The Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, which must be 
numbered among the most beautiful and glorious of 
the recent institutions of Catholic France, are 
known to all. What an immense multitude from all 
parts of the world have been united by this new 
bond of charity and led to assist the missions with 
the help of their alms and the suffrage of their 
prayers! For this reason Our predecessors have en- 
couraged this Society by numerous Pontifical privi- 
leges and favors. 

In order to carry out Our design We prefer, in- 
stead of founding a new organization, to bring more 
into conformity with the present times and circum- 
stances The Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
and to transfer the seat of its administration to 
Rome, the capital of the Church. Endowed thus with 
the prestige of Our own authority, it will become 
the Pontifical instrument to centralize the alms of 
the faithful intended for the missions. 

In 1922, after this reorganization of The Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, the Supreme 
Council of the organization was moved to Rome 
under the protection of the Cardinal Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda. The Society 
has since been established in forty-four countries 
and representatives of these nations make an an- 
nual trip to the Eternal City to report the progress 
of their work. 

Here in the United States, the work of the So- 
ciety has been particularly blessed for, today, 
branches are established in every diocese of the 
country under the supervision of a diocesan priest 
assigned especially to that task. Further direction 
and inspiration is given the work by the efforts of 
Episcopal, Executive, Finance and Promotion Com- 
mittees, which meet at regular intervals at the 
national headquarters. 

America has merited well of the generosity of 
The Society for the Propagation of the Faith. How- 
ever, America now stands in a position, not only to 
repay a debt of gratitude but to become the sole 
beacon of hope for all mission activity. Once more, 
through the efforts of The Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, the laymen’s part in the mission 
apostolate will return to its early grandeur. Once 
more the link between missionary and people will 
be forged into renewed strength capable of binding 
all men in the loving knowledge of God. 
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PEOPLES NOT GOVERNMENTS 
ARE CALLED TO SETTLE PEACE 


Some truths may yet be salvaged from Geneva 


JOHN LaFARGE, S.J. 

















TO BEGIN any discussion of the terms of an ulti- 
mate peace it is necessary to know by whom and 
for whose advantage this peace is to be made. 

In the seventeenth century the makers of peace 
were the “princes,’”’ dynastic rulers who made war 
upon one another. They fought as individuals to 
gain each other’s territory or to defend their own. 

In our more enlightened age, wars are no longer 
confined to “Christian princes” or un-Christian 
ones and their hired or private soldiers. They are 
waged between nations and peoples and we put gas- 
masks on babies and hospital patients. No longer 
can a Pope Saint Pius V write to the Shah of Per- 
sia after the Battle of Lepanto and urge him to 
mop up the Sultan of Turkey for insulting the 
Christian name and yet expect that the ensuing 
war would remain more or less of a personal affair 
between the two monarchs. It is “total” war; so 
that peace, today, must be established between peo- 
ples, and not merely between rulers or govern- 
ments. 

Peace settlements now are faced with the fact 
that ideologies have to a considerable extent taken 
the place of governments. Ideologies can war upon 
one another, but they cannot make peace. They 
live only by opposing other ideologies. Any com- 
promise is death. 

Peoples, however, can make a lasting peace, such 
as the peoples of the United States and of Canada 
have preserved for over a hundred years. As peo- 
ples they do not exist merely by opposing one an- 
other; when they do form contacts, they find they 
have interests in common. 

But peoples must exist before they can make 
peace. They must exist physically, as human be- 
ings; they must exist morally, as peoples in the 
true sense of the word ard not mere aggregates or 
hordes of individuals. 

The peace settlement, therefore, will stand or 
fall by its attitude and policies upon each of these 
fundamental questions: the measures it takes to 
secure the population; the actual existence of the 
millions of men and women upon whom depends 
the future peace of the world; the recognition it 
gives to social and spiritual unity of these same 
peoples. This recognition must be reflected in 
established international institutions. 
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The preservation of population is absolutely es- 
sential and basic to any lasting settlement for 
peace, even though birth-controllers and material- 
istic eugenists will have their axes sharpened to in- 
sist upon the contrary or modify it in a sense that 
will lead to the practical contrary. 

These argue that increase of population leads of 
itself to wars and that the only way to avoid future 
wars is to practise birth control. Precisely the con- 
trary is true. Depopulation comes as the result of 
social and moral abuses, such as luxury and idle- 
ness with the ensuing immorality and break-up of 
family life coupled with the pressure of industry 
and the consequent flight from the cultivation of 
the land. The same types of abuses, however, which 
depopulate nations are the seeds of wars between 
the nations. Immorality, materialism, lust for ma- 
terial utopias, a disproportionate growth of indus- 
trialism and its accompanying financial abuses, all 
these things generate empty cradles as they gener- 
ate battle-filled graves. 

The question at issue is not that of the mere 
existence of large numbers of people but of that 
moral fiber without which humanity will not con- 
tinue physically to exist, and without which peace 
cannot be attained. For peace is not just absence 
of war; it is a positive union among mankind, 
which implies principles and spiritual effort. The 
test of man’s moral fiber is the family, which is not 
just a biological institution but a spiritual associa- 
tion as well. Not only physically, but spiritually 
the family is the unit of human society. Uterus 
spiritualis, “‘a spiritual womb,” is the strong lan- 
guage used concerning the human family by Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. 

A peace settlement, therefore, if it is not to be a 
mockery and induce greater evils in its wake, must 
espouse a population policy which furthers, stimu- 
lates, protects family life and therewith the people’s 
physical existence, on the one hand; their moral 
fiber on the other. It will not suffice to handle the 
inevitable population question merely in terms of 
arithmetic: so many thousands of people to be 
placed here, so many there. It will not suffice to 
handle it merely as an economic question. The 
physical existence of peoples is not determined 
merely by economic conditions. Peoples do not 





maintain their growth merely by being on the land 
or having access to raw materials. They maintain 
themselves by their attitude toward the land and 
their corresponding attitude toward family life; 
for the land is the Creator’s gift in the natural 
order for the preservation of family life, as the 
Sacrament of Matrimony is His gift for the preser- 
vation of the family in the supernatural order. 

None of the major governments today, in its 
official policies, fully recognizes the intimate, essen- 
tial connection which exists between the mainte- 
nance of population (hence, of order and peace in 
the world), the preservation of family life as a 
spiritual institution, the corresponding preservation 
of distributed private ownership of the land and 
religion, without which this connection is violated. 
They have no sound population or land-ownership 
policy and they refuse to recognize the indispens- 
able part played by religion. Some set out even to 
destroy these fundamentals, others ignore them, 
and land, family, even religion itself are subordi- 
nated to the interests of a totalitarian state. 

To make peace with one another the various peo- 
ples must enjoy a moral as well as a physical exist- 
ence. Certain elements constitute a true “people,” 
in the full and Christian sense of the word. There 
must be a certain cohesion, a bond, an inner prin- 
ciple of unity. As the characteristics of a morally 
united people disintegrate and nations pass into 
being mere hordes and masses, the hope of peace 
grows more and more remote. 

There cannot be peace between the nations un- 
less there is social peace within each nation, and 
until there is a social as well as a governmental 
collaboration between all nations. Social peace ex- 
ists when the freely developed parts of the social 
organism work together. When that occurs within 
the nation, there can be an active collaboration 
between the various institutions which one land 
has developed and similar or kindred institutions in 
other lands. 

The need of such collaboration exists particularly 
between the laboring groups, industrial and agri- 
cultural, in the various countries. This means that 
there will be a free interchange of ideas and aid 
between the farmers and the industrial workers 
of one country with the corresponding groups in 
another: their syndicates, cooperatives, profession- 
al or corporative organizations. 

Such collaboration cannot exist, and so no sound 
foundation for peace can exist, as long as Com- 
munist class warfare, Nazi racial nationalism, or 
predatory capitalism or predatory politics dominate 
industry and agriculture. It can exist if industry 
and agriculture are put on a thoroughly Christian 
basis. That basis is the real not the ideological basis 
of the needs of the individual families in the sev- 
eral countries. Catholic labor and agrarian leaders 
as well as Catholic employers of labor in these 
countries have a pertinent task to consider the just 
claims of families in other lands than their own 
while safeguarding the interests of their own 
homes and their own nations, to which they owe 
their first allegiance. This action of itself will help 
in the formation of a sound population policy, and 





we have at least the beginnings of a peace which 
will not be shaken so easily by the storms of politi- 
cal passion. 

No peace can be based upon the mere sharing of 
misery, upon international proletarianism. In the 
words used by former Premier Theunis of Belgium 
at the close of the International Economic Confer- 
ence: “No machinery for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes can be relied upon if the economic 
policies of the world so develop as to create not 
only deep divergencies of economic interest be- 
tween different masses of the world’s population, 
but a sense of intolerable injury and injustice.” 

The first, however, and the paramount means 
for ridding the world of war-breeding proletarian- 
ism—once the ideologies and their promoters are 
cleared off the map—is the restoration, on a world- 
wide scale, of the Christian concept of the family 
and its relation to land labor and ownership and the 
establishment of collaboration between all working 
families upon that basis. 

Such a collaboration was the vision of the late 
Albert Thomas, former director of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office in Geneva. Much failed and 
much needs to be discarded in Geneva’s policies, 
whose final misdirection came in the disastrous 
admission of Soviet Russia. But there is ample in 
the same institutions that must be salvaged and 
given a new and better direction, if the same les- 
sons are not to be learned all over again. Para- 
mount among these was the work of Albert 
Thomas, who saw peace among the nations resting 
in great measure upon union between the laboring 
groups of the world, the people who earn their 
bread by their daily toil, whether in industry or in 
agriculture. This union he conceived as the real and 
basic bond between nations, of which the political 
agreements are but a reflection. 

Union was not to be achieved by mere slogans 
and professions of amity. It could only be attained 
by long and unremitting toil and by all parties con- 
cerned. Hence the constitution of the International 
Labor Office demands the cooperation of employers, 
governments and laboring groups with one another, 
in the nation, and with one another on an interna- 
tional scale. But the collaboration is not identifica- 
tion. The countries and the bodies contained in 
them remain separate and individual, as do the 
families for whose service they exist. 

The concept of Albert Thomas was embodied in 
Maurice Denys’ painting that greets each visitor to 
the I.L.O.: the sacred Home of Nazareth, in which 
Christ, the youthful worker, in the company of His 
Blessed Mother and Saint Joseph, greets and coun- 
sels with His ineffable wisdom and grace the differ- 
ent men of toil as a long and busy day draws to a 
close. 

Not all who entered, not all who took part in the 
activities of the I.L.O. understood that painting, 
but its lessons remain. The first halt in the long 
quest for peace upon emerging from death’s prodi- 
gal orgy must be made at the Holy House of Naz- 
areth. If we begin from there we shall find how to 
construct a Peace of Peoples. Our next problem is 
to make sure that this peace shall be Just. 
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WASHINGTON. As soon as news reached Washing- 
ton that Helsinki had been attacked by war planes, 
the President sent identical messages to the Gov- 
ernments of Russia and Finland urging them to re- 
frain from the bombing of unfortified cities. On the 
following day, Mr. Roosevelt made a statement to 
the press severely condemning the invasion of Fin- 
land and hinting at the imposing of a moral em- 
bargo against the sale of American airplanes to 
Russia. This move was effected in a third statement 
issued by the President after a conference with his 
Secretary of State. It requested American manufac- 
turers to refrain from giving material encourage- 
ment to nations obviously guilty of unprovoked 
bombings, but it failed to name Russia specifically. 
. .. Meanwhile, the Administration officials debated 
the course they were to pursue in final determina- 
tion of this country’s relations with Moscow. Prom- 
inent Republican leaders and labor officials were 
advocating the recall of our Ambassador, a break 
in diplomatic relations, and even withdrawal of 
American recognition of the Soviet Government. 
But the Administration shrank from the last pro- 
posal, since this would seem to be an admission of 
error in its previous recognition of Russia. And it 
was doubtful about recalling Ambassador Stein- 
hardt, since this would have no effect whatever on 
the conduct of Moscow and would hamper the full 
gathering of information from Soviet sources. The 
Administration let it become known that it had no 
intention of invoking the Neutrality Act in the 
Russo-Finnish war, but that it would never recog- 
nize any conquest of Finnish soil. . . . The President 
held that Finland ought to be allowed to use her 
December war-debt payment—an instalment of 
nearly $235,000—for the benefit of her suffering 
nationals; he was careful to state, however, this 
proposal would have to be sanctioned by Congress. 
. .. Meeting on December 4 after a recess, the Su- 
preme Court read nearly a dozen decisions. In the 
Chicago milk case the Court, by unanimous verdict, 
ruled that immunity from the anti-monopoly stat- 
utes was not conferred by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement and other Congressional farm laws. 
But it failed to state whether the anti-trust laws 
applied to trade unions, holding that the point was 
not open in this milk-case appeal. . . . The Bench 
also upheld a NLRB order directing the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Co. to disestablish a company 
union and ordered the Rock Island Railroad to 
obey an ICC decree on employe benefits. 


At Home. Fritz Kuhn, leader of the German- 
American Bund was convicted of felony in the use 
of Bund funds and given a sentence of two-and- 
one-half to five years. . .. Cleveland was a center of 
political haggling between municipal and State au- 
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thorities as a result of the shortage of relief funds, 
the second in eighteen months. Governor Bricker 
refused to call a special session of the Legislature 
unless cities like Cleveland and Toledo, also seri- 
ously threatened, had first taken measures to work 
out their financial problems. Temporary relief was 
in sight with new WPA projects and the issue of 
bonds against delinquent taxes. . . . Robert W. 
Weiner, financial secretary of the Communist party 
in America, a witness before the Dies Committee 
as well as a material witness in the Federal Grand 
Jury investigation of the Browder passport frauds, 
was taken before a Federal judge and accused of 
obtaining a passport under a false name, having it 
visaed for Great Britain and France and of obtain- 
ing re-entry here by its use. Contrary to his deposi- 
tion before the Dies Committee, Wiener is no na- 
tive, the accusation stated, but was born in Russia, 
is an alien, and came here in 1914. Wiener, who has 
handled hundreds of thousands of dollars in Com- 
munist funds here, was held in $10,000 bail. .. . 
Former President Hoover, already identified with 
relief organization for Poland, undertook similar 
organization for the relief of the Finnish homeless. 
... The World’s Fair headache, the Soviet’s mighty 
propaganda mill towered by the Red Star Soviet 
Worker, was being demolished, following receipt of 
unexplained orders from Moscow. . . . In reply to 
charges by George Meany, president of the State 
Federation of Labor, that the board was “CIO 
minded,” Rev. John P. Boland, chairman of the 
New York State Labor Relations Board, asserted 
that the State Act confers rights on employes and 
not on labor unions, except insofar as employes 
may select them as representatives. . . . District 
Attorney Dewey opened his campaign for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination at Minneapolis, 
affirming that unimpeded American enterprise 
could defeat the Roosevelt “defeatism.” 


RUSSIAN-FINNISH WAR. Russian troops occupied 
Petsamo, Finland’s Arctic port, captured Terijoki 
on the Russian-Finnish frontier and there set up a 
puppet state named the People’s Government. Otto 
Kuusinen, Finnish Communist emigré and member 
of the Comintern, for many years a resident of 
Russia, returned for one day to Terijoki to become 
Premier and Foreign Minister of the new govern- 
ment and sign a pact giving to Russia all she had 
demanded. . . . On the second day of the war, Fin- 
land settled down to the serious business of de- 
fense, a nation of 4,000,000, with an army of not 
more than 300,000, against Russia’s 180,000,000. 
Despite a vote of confidence, Premier Cajander, 
viciously attacked by the Russian press, resigned, 
to be succeeded in the new National Cabinet by 
Risto Ryti, fifty-year-old governor of the Bank 














of Finland. Finnish forces recaptured Petsamo, 
checked Russian advances on several fronts, 
claimed capture of Russian soldiers landed in Fin- 
land by parachutes, launched air attacks on Rus- 
sian territory. A British Consulate rumor of ex- 
pected gas attacks speeded the almost total evacua- 
tion of much-bombed Helsinki. . . . As the war pace 
slowed down, Finnish efforts to reopen negotiations 
met with a Russian stubbornness, based on a desire 
to deal only with the Russian constituted People’s 
Government. . . . Norway and Sweden and Den- 
mark strengthened their defences, fearing Russian 
demands or attacks. Italy rushed planes to Finland. 
Germany was silent, while rumors spread that Eng- 
land was preparing to recognize Russia as an en- 
emy and go to the defense of Finland. . . . Russia 
announced on December 8 that it was instituting 
a blockade of Finland, effective immediately. The 
Aland Islands were exempted, however, apparent- 
ly as a concession to Sweden. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. With the backing of other 
South American countries, Argentina appealed, on 
December 4, for the immediate expulsion of Russia 
from the League of Nations for her invasion of 
Finland. A similar note was sent by Uruguay, and 
like messages were expected from the other South 
American countries except Chile. .. . At the same 
time a formal request was made by the Finnish 
Government, based upon Article XI of the League 
Covenant, on procedure to be followed in event of 
war, and article XV, that the League should “check 
the aggression.” The request was transmitted to 
Soviet Premier Molotov by the Secretary-General 
of the League. Mr. Molotov replied that Finland 
had no basis for such an appeal, since Russia’s re- 
lations with the present, ‘democratic’? Government 
of Finland were entirely friendly, and the only con- 
flict was with the remainder of Finland’s former 
regime, which Russia did not recognize. If this ap- 
peal were to be considered by the League Council 
or Assembly, Russia would not take part in the 
deliberations. 


BALKANS. Much alarm was felt in the Balkan 
States over the threat to their own independence 
caused by Russia’s invasion of Finland. These fears 
were heightened by an inflammatory signed article 
which appeared on December 6 in the Moscow 
Communist International, official organ of the Co- 
mintern, calling for immediate conclusion of a 
Soviet-Rumanian pact similar to that concluded be- 
tween Russia and the Baltic States. The article was 
accompanied by sharp denunciation of minority con- 
ditions in Rumania. . . . If any official offer were to 
come from Russia, it would receive consideration, 
Rumanian authorities stated, if it respected Ru- 
manian independence and neutrality; but to date 
none such had been offered. . . . Doubt was ex- 
pressed whether Jugoslavia and Hungary would 
attempt any resistance if Russia decided to seize 
Bessarabia from Rumania. In Hungary, strong sen- 
timent was expressed for Finland owing to racial 


kinship between Magyars and Finns. The Hun- 
garian Nazis were reported as badly split. Bulga- 
rian press sympathy was expressed for Russia, but 
Communist suspects were being rounded up. ...A 
conciliatory request was sent to Rumania by Great 
Britain on December 5, urging the stoppage of de- 
liveries of food and raw materials to Germany. 
Competition was keen between German and British 
trade agents in Bucharest. 


ROMAN REACTIONS. Italians were reported as pro- 
foundly shocked at the developments in Finland. 
In Rome and Milan large groups of Fascist young 
men jeered and threatened the Soviet consulates 
and cheered the representatives of Finland. Italian 
fears were chiefly for Jugoslavia and Hungary... . 
From the loggia of St. Mary Major’s in Rome, the 
Holy Father broadcast to the world the benedic- 
tion, Urbi et Orbi. Reports that the Holy See would 
ask for truce between contestants at Christmas 
were denied. . . . The Fascist Grand Council met 
on December 8 and issued a cornmuniqué stating 
that Italy intended to maintain its state of non- 
belligerency, but reaffirming the Rome Berlin Axis. 
The message warned Russia of Italy’s direct in- 
terest in the Balkans and asserted that Italian 
trade would be protected despite the Allied block- 
ade. 


THE BELLIGERENTS. Winston Churchill claimed 
that the Allies were winning the war at sea. A Ger- 
man expert, writing in a Goering periodical, admit- 
ted that the blockade had brought Germany’s over- 
seas trade to a standstill. However, the loss of 
Allied and neutral shipping through mines, torpe- 
does and German raiders continued to run high, 
averaging, since the beginning of hostilities, about 
7,000 tons daily. . . . On the land front there were 
merely raids, experimental bombardments, and ob- 
servation flights, with little loss of life or planes. 
Both King George and President Lebrun visited 
the lines. . . . Ambassador Kennedy on his return 
from England declared: “There is not the slightest 
expectation on the part of the (British) Govern- 
ment that the United States has any intention of 
getting into the war.”. . . A quarter of a million 
men from 22 to 23 years of age, and an estimated 
50,000 more who have reached the age of 20 since 
compulsory military service was established, were 
called to English service. . . . M. Deladier said that 
France would reply in kind if Germany bombed 
French towns. . . . Czech officials in France called 
to the service of the Allies all Czech nationals in 
the world between the ages of eighteen and fifty. 
It was expected that such an army of 25,000 would 
be raised in France and England alone. The Berlin 
press declared that the German war goal was a 
Europe free of Britain. . . . Warning was given to 
the Cezchs by the German authorities that the 
sharpest weapons will be used to crush all secret 
activities, a dispatch from Prague declared. .. . 
The Paris-Soir said that 12,442 civilians have been 
executed in Germany since the outbreak of war. 
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PROPAGANDA FOR RELIGION 


IT is possible to become terribly discouraged over 
the incessant attacks upon religion; to brood and 
to become embittered. The more the mind dwells 
upon the goodness and holiness of what is attacked 
in contrast to the perversity and falsity of the ac- 
cusations, the more this contrast gnaws at the sen- 
sibility of a religious-minded man. This bitterness 
becomes particularly telling when the persons of 
those who foment such attacks are taken into ac- 
count; the meanness of their motives, the number 
of innocent people whom they dupe. 

But there is another side to the phenomenon, 
and for the sake of religion itself it is well to keep 
it in mind. As long as religion is attacked there 
is some interest in religion. The worst condition is 
to be feared when religion is no longer attacked 
because it is wholly forgotten. 

While anti-religious propaganda is still active, 
therefore, there is urgent need for propaganda 
dealing with the very idea of religion. Religion, as 
religion, can and must be propagandized. The spe- 
cific idea to be argued, disseminated, illustrated 
and constantly repeated is that religion is a good 
thing, that religion is necessary, that religion is 
the most interesting and the most necessary thing 
in the world and that religion is not a mere mat- 
ter of sentiment but is objectively ascertainable 
as a matter of dogma or specific teaching concern- 
ing God and His Revelation. 

The precise purpose of such propaganda is to 
combat religious defeatism: the subtly conveyed 
notion that religion is outmoded, on the defensive, 
no longer practical, out of step with the world 
around us. Religious defeatism is a poison. Its in- 
fluence is not confined to those outside the Fold. 
Catholics, even fairly pious and practical Catholics, 
can be affected by it. Even if they do not yield to 
persuasion, they can find themselves weakened and 
chilled. From a proposal it turns to become an as- 
sumption, one of those assumptions which Newman 
so keenly exposed in the worldly atmosphere of 
his time. 

Subtle arguments and learned treatises are not 
the most effective means in a campaign of this 
kind. Much more conviction will be attained by the 
constant assertion of a few simple truths, pre- 
sented confidently and in thoroughly popular style, 
as from one citizen to another. 

This propaganda for religion as religion is em- 
inently a work for Catholic laymen. It cannot in 
any way take the place of the full exposition of 
each and every article of Catholic teaching which 
the authorized teachers of religion are commis- 
sioned to impart. But it is a powerful means of 
bridging the gap that now exists between the 
Church’s teaching and the millions who are, human- 
ly speaking, utterly beyond its reach. These can 
be brought, by sufficient effort, to take an interest 
in hearing religion defended as religion. When they 
have come thus far, they will be much more ready 
than they now are to learn what religion has to say 
to them. 
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THE NATIONS 


ANCIENT neighbors across both our oceans have 
the tradition of wars and the ancient seeds of wars. 
Through all the centuries, they have never been 
able to adjust themselves to a lasting peace. Their 
racism, their nationalism, their traditional sus- 
picions and mutual fears, their crunching borders 
make them restless. In Europe, particularly, as 
Europe is now constituted, war is an inevitability 
and peace remains always only a possibility. There 
can be no permanent and final peace in Europe 
until the nations of Europe federate under a 
spiritual bond. 


THE RED STAR & 


NO further excuse can be alleged for continu- 
ing diplomatic relations between the United 
States and the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics. The President is reported as “hesitating” 
to break off these relations, though he explains 
that our foreign policy is now conducted on a 
“twenty-four-hour basis,” which will enable 
him to change his mind overnight. The sooner 
the change the better, for all the world. 

Nothing that has developed in the past six 
years or six months or six days is the least sur- 
prise to those who, like this Review, opposed 
this recognition from the beginning. Dealings 
with the Soviet regime had uniformly brought 
sorrow and misfortune to every government 
which was lured into attempting them. Great 
Britain, France, the League of Nations each 
lived to repent of its folly. Extreme Rightists 
in France, like Louis Marin; respectable capi- 
talists in New York and London, had tumbled 
over one another to seize the prize and were 
left in the lurch. As the Christian Trades Union 
of the Netherlands said to the League, no gov- 
ernment can conceivably derive benefit from 
association with organized atheism. 

When Commissar Litvinov dined in state at 
the New York Waldorf-Astoria on November 
24, 1933, he challenged “any one to find in our 
literature or in our periodical press anything 
whatsoever approaching propaganda of narrow 
nationalism, chauvinism or consideration of the 
question of acquiring any territory whatever 
beyond the boundaries of the Soviet Union, or 
to find in our school textbooks any attempts 
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AR €OMES 








THE SOLUTION 


THE IDEAL of a European federation to banish 
war and guarantee peace in Europe and through- 
out the world was sound in principle but invalid in 
method. That ideal was wrecked by its own crea- 
tors. It was doomed because it lacked the spiritual 
element which alone can bind nations as it can bind 
men together. The current European war can be 
settled and a new European peace can be estab- 
lished only through the acceptance of and the sub- 
mission to the doctrines taught by the Prince of 
Peace, under the guidance of the spokesman of 
Christ on earth. 


DOWN 


whatsoever to train our young people in a spirit 
of hatred against other nations.” On this basis 
he was accepted, as he was accepted on the 
basis of complete religious freedom within the 
Soviet confines. Only a few days later he jeered 
at the notion of “religious freedom.” Today 
that same Government, while bombing Finnish 
civilians, ransacks the capacious Russian dic- 
tionary for terms of abuse for Finland’s gov- 
ernment: from “beasts of prey, crowing roost- 
ers, buffoons, squirming grass-snakes” to “‘be- 
stial murderers” and “political manure.” 

All that these six years have brought us has 
been a flood of that subversive propaganda 
which the Soviet regime pledged itself solemnly 
to avoid, cynically conducted in this country by 
openly recognized agents of Stalin; intensified 
and official, relentless persecution of even the 
semblance of religion in the USSR; a sharp re- 
fusal to cooperate even to a tittle in aiding the 
German refugees; vilification of the Roosevelt 
Administration which itself engineered the So- 
viet recognition; a sworn alliance with Hitler. 
Soviet contempt of Americans is indicated by 
the brusque removal without any explanation 
of the elaborate pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair. The Soviets have no illusion as to 
the rising temper of Americans. We are not 
advocating war with Russia. Such a war would 
be but another transmission belt for Commu- 
nism. Plague spots are best left severely alone. 
As the Red Star on the Flushing Field topples 
down, the misguiding star of Soviet diplomatic 
recognition should be hauled down with it. 





THE GRAFTER 


IT seems that in the year now drawing to a close, 
we sent more political thieves to jail than in any 
other year since the close of the Administration of 
Harding. In his Incredible Era Samuel Hopkins 
Adams shows that some of the chief crooks in that 
Administration, along with a whole school of 
crooklets, and other minor criminals, escaped con- 
viction, and that a larger number, also, were not 
even arrested. When the time would come for a 
descent of the police, somebody’s cousin who could 
send the chief of police back to the sticks, would 
intervene. Although airplane service was limited in 
those days, there was usually enough time for the 
rascals to remove themselves elsewhere, until their 
cases could be “fixed.” 

On the records as we have managed to preserve 
them, we are growing more virtuous. Rascals may 
be more numerous, but we catch more of them and, 
what is of greater importance, we manage to send 
more to the galleys. Mismanaged parole and proba- 
tion systems have interfered to some extent, and 
some Federal judges who mete out long prison 
terms to boys who snatch a jallopy across the State 
line, have grown lachrymose when confronted with 
the sad necessity of consigning a wealthy politician 
to jail for fifteen months. But on the whole, we 
have done fairly well in the last few years. 

Los Angeles has managed to blast out of public 
office men who had set up spy systems in that 
town. These would have stirred the envy of Stalin, 
had he watched them operate. The officials could 
also have given Stalin lessons in the art of dyna- 
miting the homes of witnesses who wanted to tell 
the Grand Jury what they knew. Some of these 
officials are now in the chain-gang, or its California 
equivalent, one or two of them for life. Kansas City 
can now congratulate itself that its former Fuehrer 
is in a Federal penitentiary, from which he will 
emerge to face half a dozen indictments presented 
during his absence by the local Grand Jury. The 
Kansas Fuehrer was said to be very charitable. 
We do not know whether he gave buckets of coal 
at Christmas to the poor, thereafter jacking up the 
assessments on their hovels, so that when warm 
weather came their rent was raised. But since in 
one dishonest operation, he took in $250,000 and 
was holding out on a tax of $432,000 which he 
owed the Federal Government, his pocketbook 
would not have been much flatter, had he paid for 
the coal out of his secret personal hoardings. He 
had received the quarter of a million fee for his 
services in persuading, or compelling, a State offi- 
cial to do a dishonest act. That official exchanged 
his job and his reputation for a term in prison. It 
probably is not much comfort to him to realize that 
he and his boss now work on the same rock-pile. 

Sometimes we wonder whether political graft is 
a product as typically American as pumpkin pie or 
ice water. Years ago, James Bryce delicately hinted 
in The American Commonwealth that municipal 
officials were often faced with the difficult problem 
of deciding what part of the public’s money they 
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could safely steal, and what part, if any, could be 
safely left to the public. Closing a charitable eye as 
he glanced at the Grant Administration, Bryce was 
not much concerned with Federal graft. But he was 
not gifted as a prophet. 

In any case, the difference between Federal, 
State, county and municipal graft is a difference 
of degree, not of kind. By whatever name it may 
be called, it is plain thieving. Not infrequently it 
adds to thieving the guilt of perjury, and of op- 
pression of the poor. It is hard to carry on a pro- 
gram of graft without violating an oath of office, 
and wherever grafters flourish, the poor suffer. 
For in the end, it is they who must pay, in the form 
of a higher price for the slender necessities of life, 
the higher taxes levied by every political unit 
which tolerates grafters. 

If this brief survey has omitted New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston and St. Louis, it must 
not be inferred that these cities are wholly free 
from grafters. Most American cities harbor offi- 
cials, or ex-officials, with records very like that of 
the veteran who was wont to boast that he never 
served a penitentiary term without meriting time 
off for good behavior. 

“Jim” Reed, of Missouri, once shocked the Sen- 
ate during a futile discussion of a world alliance for 
peace, by remarking that there would be no wars if 
all nations would stop lying and stealing. The same 
renunciation would leave the grafting public official 
and dishonest politician without a job. That is why 
we ought to begin to train all our young people in 
the observance of these important sections of the 
Decalog. But a training without religion may only 
schcol them to be smart enough to violate them 
without being caught. 


LEARNING TO THINK 


ADDRESSING a group of medical students in 
London last month, Dr. Robert Hutchison declined 
to discuss medical education. “That will still be 
under consideration when the day of judgment ar- 
rives,” he said. “But in the last resort, each of you 
will have to train himself.” 

‘ Probably the same judgment can be passed on 
secondary and collegiate education. Discussions are 
endless, but not many are profitable. We cannot in- 
terest ourselves too deeply in education but, un- 
fortunately, we too often interest ourselves in what 
turns out not to be education at all. 

The present current is “education for democ- 
racy.” Dr. Stringfellow Barr, of St. John’s, objects 
that “teachers have a higher calling than defending 
democracy.” He thinks that if we turn to the class- 
ics, and introduce the pupil to the great thinkers of 
former ages, he may begin to think for himself. 
At present, says Dr. Barr, students are so bewil- 
dered by what the colleges put before them that 
“most of them stop trying to think, and try to make 
money instead.” 

Dr. Barr’s ideas are worth testing experimen- 
tally. Contacts with great thinkers might induce 
our students to train themselves to think. 
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THE KING’S HERALD 


ONCE more, in the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint 
John, i, 19-28) the Church brings us to the Pre- 
cursor of Our Lord, John the Baptist. Chosen by 
Almighty God to go before the Messias to prepare 
the people for the coming of Jesus, the Baptist 
taught the disciples who had gathered about him, 
the prophecies concerning the Saviour of mankind, 
and preached to them the necessity of repentance 
for sin. When the time was at hand, he went with 
his disciples to the Jordan. 

Here his preaching soon attracted large crowds, 
and all who accepted the Saint’s teaching were 
baptized by him. This baptism was not a sacra- 
mental baptism, but a ceremony similar to that 
long in use by the Jews at the reception of prose- 
lytes. As administered by: the Baptist, it signified 
the recipient’s sorrow for sin, and his desire to pre- 
pare his soul for baptism of the Messias, in the 
Holy Ghost and with fire. 

News of the Baptist’s preaching soon reached 
Jerusalem. The times were difficult, for the scepter 
had passed from Juda, and the people groaned 
under a pagan domination. Many false prophets 
had arisen, presenting extravagant claims which 
excited the people, and gravely disturbed the re- 
ligious leaders at Jerusalem. More than once these 
had sent missions to investigate assertions that the 
Messias had come. But never had they been so 
clearly answered as by the Baptist. 

From the Gospel narrative, it is plain that they 
questioned him closely. John told them at once 
that he was not the Messias, nor was he Elias, nor 
simply a prophet. As Our Lord had said, the Bap- 
tist was “more than a prophet.’ Using language 
that was familiar to his questioners, John asserted 
that he was “the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness,” calling all men to repent of their sins. His 
baptism with water was to prepare the people for 
the Baptism of the Messias, soon to reveal Himself. 
He was at hand, “for there hath stood one in the 
midst of you, whom you know not.” I, John, am 
His precursor, and the latchet of His shoe I am not 
worthy to loose. 

As the passing days of Advent bring us nearer 
to the coming of Christ on Christmas Day, we 
ought to ask ourselves what we are doing to pre- 
pare our souls to greet Him. John preached a gospel 
of penance, but in these easier days we are too 
apt to think that penance need not be practised, 
except by people who profess to strive after per- 
fection. It is true that not many can practise cor- 
poral austerity, but all can practise a self-denial 
which will keep us from sin, and make life pleas- 
anter for those with whom we live. We can be 
kindly, even if we cannot be penitential. 

But whatever our peculiar circumstances may 
be, none of us can safely turn away from the voice 
crying in the wilderness. The message was old in 
the time of the Baptist; it is old today, yet it is 
ever new, for in every age the children of Adam 
must repent of their sins, and do penance. In Ad- 
vent, at least, let us harken to the voice in the 
wilderness. 

















CORRESPONDENCE 








WANTS CENSORSHIP 


EpiTror: I don’t like what Judge Rutherford has 
printed about the Catholic Church and I believe 
action should be taken against any more of it. 

In his recent pamphlet, Fascism or Freedom, 
printed by his stooges who form the Watch Tower 
Bible and Tract Society of Brooklyn, he referred 
to Catholics and Catholic Action as religionists and 
against God and Christ. He also says Hitler and 
the Pope have entered a contract for mutual opera- 
tion and have worked together in Germany. On 
page 13 he says: “The Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
made an agreement with the Communists. . . .”’ He 
goes on to explain how the Catholic Church is go- 
ing to overthrow the Government in 1940, and he 
says that “the Vatican is bent on political con- 
quest in America.’”’ He continues to say that Cath- 
olic Action is a political machine. He asks: “Shall 
we have Fascistic Catholicism, Slavery or Death?” 

Is this not as rotten and bad as the pulp Paul L. 
Grano talked about in his article, America As Seen 
Via Movies and Pulp (September 23)? Isn’t this 
twice as lewd and false as any modern printings 
that Mr. Grano told about? I agree with E. J. 
Mooney and R. E. Dean that censorship is needed 
for the dispensing of such truck and trash as this. 

Hollywood, Calif. FREDERICK W. GABOURIE 


ANTI-CENSORSHIP 

EpiTor: Robert E. Dean agitates for a strict cen- 
sorship (November 11). I fear that sin cannot be 
legislated out of existence. Whose yardstick, fur- 
thermore, would be employed in determining what 
moral hazards were to be ruled out of what, by 
courtesy, may be called literature and the arts? 
Catholics would prefer to be guided by their theo- 
logians than by conceivably crackpot appointees 
through political patronage. 

Anyone who has reached the use of reason and 
still retains it has a potent censor within him. If 
immaturity prevents his conscience from being 
completely effective, confessors, parents and reli- 
gious teachers are ever ready to lend additional 
counsel. As for those who have stilled the voice or 
muffled its warnings, purveyors of pornography 
and its allied black arts will find a way to reach 
them, censorship or no censorship, and regardless 
of what strictures are placed on press and film. 
When could the devil be controlled by a secular 
government? 

Downright filth is readily recognizable for what 
it is. It eventually tires and disgusts even those 
abandoned enough to have a taste for it. The deli- 
cate subleties of false moral values are the more 
disturbing influence today. The most vicious of evil 
suggestions may be couched in prose both gentle 





and inoffensive. How could civil authority be ex- 
pected to curb what it usually would be too blind 
and dull to see? A trained mind, not of a sophisti- 
cate nor of a partisan but that of a priest, is needed 
to warn away the unwary. Your weekly book and 
film reviews, not forgetting the annual book sec- 
tion, are one splendid solution of the problem. 

Catholics, it must be remembered, avoid bad 
books and moving pictures, not for the reason that 
they have to by law, but because they want to. So 
long as our wills function we can get along without 
government censorship. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. HuGH J. MCNAMARA 


RADIO CODE 

EpiTor: I have read Father Delaney’s article on 
the N. A. Broadcasters’ Code (AMERICA, November 
25) with a great deal of interest and no less per- 
plexity. 

What difference can it possibly make, provided 
the Code is a sound social instrument in itself, 
whether it was adopted with Father Coughlin in 
mind or not? Father Delaney approves the sections 
of the Code dealing with religious, news, and chil- 
dren’s programs. Suppose these sections were for- 
mulated with Judge Rutherford, Dorothy Thomp- 
son and Little Orphan Annie specifically in mind. 
What of it? If they are good—and Father Delaney 
says they are good—that should be enough. But 
why shouldn’t the same principle be applied to the 
controversial-issues section of the Code? Then why 
devote more than a fourth of the article to an at- 
tempted demonstration of the fact that that section 
of the Code was aimed at Father Coughlin? 

For the rest, Father Delaney is making the mis- 
take that anyone has a right to use of the radio, 
and that that right can only be protected by the 
availability of purchasable time. 

The rights involved in radio are the rights of 
the public to hear, not the rights of any particu- 
lar individuals to be heard; and furthermore the 
privilege of being heard—for it is a privilege—is 
no better protected under a time-selling arrange- 
ment than under a time-giving arrangement. Radio 
is not a common carrier and does not have to sell 
its services to all who wish to buy them. It doesn’t 
and it never has. It has always used what it calls 
the power of editorial selection, even when it sold 
time for the discussion of controversial public 
issues. 

The point, then, is that if it be true that “mil- 
lions of Americans . . . listen to the voice of this 
one man, whose voice they consider their voice,” 
if they feel that their interest, convenience and 
necessity can properly be served only by allowing 
that one man the use of a nationwide hookup every 
Sunday, and if his use of those facilities is not 
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repugnant to the interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity of other millions of Americans, then they 
should see to it that he be given free time for the 
purpose. 

They stand on no better ground whatsoever with 
respect to paid time. 


Washington, D. C. EDWARD J. HEFFRON 


MAD GAELS 

Epitor: As a regular purchaser and reader of 
AMERICA, I have always admired your well-bal- 
anced outlook and courage in presenting contro- 
versial questions. This admiration went up tremen- 
dously when you recently had the courage to print 
two letters from your correspondents which criti- 
cized the venom and hatred of Irish Catholics in 
this country toward everything Anglo-Saxon. After 
all, our culture and traditions in this country are 
distinctly colored by Anglo-Saxons who settled the 
future United States. 

It seems an unwritten law with Catholic publica- 
tions that everything good must be Irish and that 
the Democratic party must be taken for granted as 
the Catholic party in the United States, in spite of 
the fact that at least seventy-five per cent of that 
party reside in the anti-Catholic South. 

From the Holy Father down we hear condemna- 
tion of nationalism, which is as it should be. Yet it 
is tremendously strong in the Catholic Church in 
America. Have we not all sat through Saint Pat- 
rick Day sermons which seemed like Sinn Fein 
meetings? I once attended a peace meeting, and 
just when everyone felt a warm glow of tolerance 
and charity, an Irish-American priest arose, and 
let loose such a torrent of abuse against the Eng- 
lish (this was several years ago when there was no 
war) that reporters in all the secular papers wrote 
it up as more or less of a riot, and this, in the 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Why cannot we leave Old World hate and preju- 
dice outside the church door; and is it any wonder 
that there is constant complaint about the small 
circulation of our Catholic publications? If they 
represented all Catholics and not just one section, 
perhaps we would have a much wider appeal. How- 
ever, no one can make this accusation against 
AMERICA. 


Detroit, Mich. M. L. S. 


CHOWDER 


EpITor: Being the wife of the President provides 
Mrs. Roosevelt with shield and armor, though I 
think that some day she will be stripped of both. 
There has begun to emerge a feeling of embarrass- 
ment among women about her vagaries. They fear 
that she appear typical of all her sex. 

She should, as your correspondent said, “retire 
quietly to her fireside.” I am reminded of such 
women as Agnes Repplier, Ida Tarbell and others, 
who are approaching the pearly gates with gentle 
dignity. 

Mrs. Roosevelt is concocting a chowder of life. 
She dives into everything, chowder included, and 
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what is her message to the country? The New York 
Times said on her birthday that she even knows a 
first-class recipe for quince jam! She has certainly 
arrived. 


New York, N. Y. MINNIE SWAN MITCHELL 


PLATFORM 


EpitTor: The real victim of the slander pointed out 
by E. S. Lynch (AMERICA, November 25) is the 
Catholic Church in this country. The current slan- 
der has some of the earmarks of the bogus Fourth- 
Degree oath and, unless quickly killed, may be ap- 
plied similarly and by the unthinking to the entire 
Church. 

To start that Irish poll: 1. I am not anti-English 
(instead, prefer that country to every other large 
foreign country, and am and always have been anti- 
German Weltanschaung). 

2. I voted the conscientious-objector ballot (mili- 
tary age). 

3. Yet if both the teachings of my Church (as 
applied to war) and the neutrality law of this 
country permitted, I would be only too glad to re- 
verse that position and even to volunteer to fight 
against Germany—again. 

New York, N. Y. RICHARD KERENS KENNA 


FROM AFAR 


Epitor: We do not like the general tenor of 
AMERICA’S attitude toward the war. While our 
feelings against the whole proceedings are very 
similar to your own, we cannot determine that the 
apparent necessity of keeping the United States out 
of the war should be above the principles and cir- 
cumstances for which we are involved. 

New Zealand. M. S. 


PRAISE 


EpITor: May an Episcopalian give you hearty and 
grateful thanks for your staunch, intrepid, splendid 
work for peace. May it be blessed, even as it de- 
serves! 

Your fine magazine must be of the greatest com- 
fort and assistance to all anxious and troubled 
souls; it is like being miraculously translated to 
some benign atmosphere and scenery, away from 
the hideous war psychology where already so many 
counterfeit hatred and prejudice because they are 
afraid of being shot at sunrise. 

More power to your great weekly! 


New York, N. Y. H. K. 


FILM PENITENT 


EpiTor: W. F. Gleason’s letter of criticism con- 
cerning the film Full Confession (AMERICA, De- 
cember 2) expresses my own views. 

A penitent is not fully protected according to 
the developments on the screen. I wouldn’t be in- 
duced to trust my secrets to a confessor—from the 
many things implied in that picture. 


Philadelphia, Pa. J. H. 


LITERATURE AND ARTS 











RIGGED FICTION: CLUB-FOOT, 
NOBLE SINNERS, MICE AND MEN, ETC. 


FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 








THIS year it is John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of 
Wrath which is devastating the stenographer and 
the suburbanite. All those, who in the past have 
been given a new awareness of life by Somerset 
Maugham’s Of Human Bondage, Galsworthy’s 
Forsythe Saga, Sinclair Lewis’ Babbit and by a 
dozen other books in turn, now find in this most 
recent best-seller an exciting contribution of fic- 
tion and social criticism. 

Such an exalted position has not been won by 
the personal qualifications of the writers alone. 
Indeed, it is due primarily to the form taken by 
realistic fiction since Zola’s new definition of the 
novel as an empirical study of life, and of the 
novelist as a synthesis of the mentalities of the 
doctor and the historian. Hence, both the academic 
social scientists and the mass of newspaper read- 
ers, vaguely conscious of sociology, have come to 
trust the novel as a proper vehicle for the inter- 
pretation of profound social forces. They have a 
name and a category for purely romantic fiction 
in the word “escapist,” to which they assign a real 
but subordinate value. 

The chief difference between what is generally 
called realism and romantic escapism they find in 
the plotting of the narrative. The former is re- 
garded as an unplotted series of observations and 
experiences, sufficiently typical of society to ap- 
proximate the alternately violent eruptions and 
rhythmic undulations of life. Escapism, on the con- 
trary, aims to create an illusion and to produce 
some kind of pleasure by means of carefully se- 
lected action, artificially heightened and retarded, 
centering about ideal figures whose normal physio- 
logical and psychological reactions are suppressed 
practically to the point of non-existence. 

Individual readers make additional qualifications 
but on the whole the rough distinction is main- 
tained, and there is a general supposition that the 
methods of the Steinbecks are quite other than 
and superior to those of the Sabatinis and Steven- 
sons. 

This, however, is far from true. As a point of 
fact, the Steinbecks use precisely the same method 
as their romantic predecessors. No heroic cabin 


boy, of poor but honest parents, was ever more 
carefully prepared to discuss the pirates’ plot, 
thrash the villain, aid the hero, and marry the 
beautiful daughter than are the majority of the 
realistic characters to come to the dark and mis- 
erable ends for which they have been fated. Most 
modern fiction is rigged, but the rigging, like Brit- 
ish propaganda, has escaped popular detection. 

There are several varieties of rigged realism, the 
most popular of which is what may be called the 
club-foot school of fiction. This school, epitomized 
in Of Human Bondage, simply reverses the usual 
romantic procedure and leads one on to the desert 
of agnosticism. Instead of the handsome hero, the 
central character is pallid, sensitive and physical- 
ly defective. As in Maugham’s work, he is gener- 
ally orphaned at an early age and handed over to a 
barbaric uncle whose hypocricies render the youth 
forever suspicious of religion, the conservative 
party and the virtues of the “gentleman.” His 
schooling is always a tragic experience; his masters 
harsh and unsympathetic, and his schoolfellows 
usually vicious bullies who mistreat him as their 
predecessors did Byron and Shelley. At the point 
where Stevenson has his hero engaged in his first 
duel of honor, the realist has his club-footer meet 
up with Woman. 

Here the formula varies, perhaps according to 
the most recent experience of the author, but not 
too unpredictably. The Woman is either old or 
young, and good or bad. Frequently she is the 
headmaster’s wife, which fact livens an otherwise 
dreary academic background, but more often than 
not she comes from the emancipated intelligentsia. 
Technically this experience is, for the club-footer, 
the “sobering reality.”” He passes through the phase 
unscathed and emboldened, the illusions of youth 
cast aside. Life is hard and grinding, and lest you 
forget it, the central character (please, not the 
hero) must suffer. He suffers agonies of embarrass- 
ment and defeat, and turns for consolation to na- 
ture, art, literature and science respectively. In the 
end he may be rescued from suicide or degrada- 
tion by a healthy child of the earth, or he may 
disappear into the fog, his coat collar turned up 
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and his eyes staring at the universe of light in the 
puddles. 

A second school, which also pretends to abandon 
the romantic formula, revolves around the noble 
sinner. Here we find innumerable variations rang- 
ing from the poor woman of the streets, whose 
golden loyalty is represented in contrast to the 
nagging respectability of the legal housewife, to 
the poetic lover who commits suicide because “it 
is the only decent thing to do.” Stories of this kind 
spring from a common course which may be stated, 
perhaps oversimply, as our imperative duty to 
realize the superior right to happiness, for the in- 
dividual, for progress, for the race by breaking 
the moral law. 

Equally interesting if not equally important, 
however, is the fact that the school of the noble 
sinner ostensibly dedicated to the new realism, is 
just as deceitful in presentation of life as is the 
club-foot school. Its chief exponents, men like H. 
G. Wells, are preeminently reformers whose novels 
exemplify the new dispensation. The “noble sin- 
ner” novel in essence runs somewhat as follows. 
After describing Adam Jones’ early life and edu- 
cation, during which as a matter of course he 
learns that religion, marriage and classical educa- 
tion are hoaxes and the social system a miserable 
failure, the author G. B. Bellsworthy sends him to 
a modern scientific institute where his brilliance 
wins him scholarship after scholarship. Advanced 
though he is, Adam is nevertheless the victim of a 
certain atavism with regard to love. 

While still at the threshold of a brilliant career, 
he decides to marry a pretty girl of the lower 
middle classes, under the superstitious impression 
that what is merely chemico-physical attraction 
will evolve into something higher. Still blurred by 
sentiment, he becomes a father and discovers that 
his family responsibilities are dulling the fine edge 
of his research. His wife, moreover, wallowing in 
her higher mammalian duties, harries him for rent 
money and cheap seaside holidays with the re- 
sultant loss of the Abernathy fellowship at the 
Moscow Institute. At this point he faces a dreadful 
decision between hacking away as an industrial 
chemist in the pay of vulgar money-men or ac- 
cepting the financial help and personal inspiration 
of Mrs. Courtenay, a wealthy labor M.P. All of 
his cowardly instincts urge him to stay with his 
wife and child, while the voice of conscience tells 
him that it is his duty to himself, and to humanity 
to shake loose the chains which bind him. 

Bellsworthy, of course, makes the degradation 
of Adam’s marriage perfectly clear. He now loathes 
his wife just as much as she, enamored of a York- 
shire traveling man, loathes him, a condition ob- 
viously sacrilegious in the light of the modern view 
of love. In other words it has now become sinful 
in the extreme for Adam to continue living with his 
wife, and the truly noble course for him to pursue 
is to flaunt his wickedness before a stupid public 
opinion and to accept Mrs. Courtenay’s financial 
help and cooperative understanding. 

In this manner scores of moralists have, as they 
say in book reviews, “introduced millions of read- 
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ers to a new awareness of the possibilities of the 
scientific mind, swept away ancient fetishes and 
liberated the human spirit.” Actually, of course, 
they have simply travestied certain Victorian novels 
which “tended to excite virtuous inclinations and 
a generous expansion of sentiment in the hearts 
of the young and old alike.” 

Latest of all the pseudo-realist methods of fic- 
tion is the “mice and men” group. Steinbeck’s ex- 
traordinary success with Tortilla Flat, The Grapes 
of Wrath, and his collection of short stories is part- 
ly due to vogue. Young writers, like debutantes, 
need a change in fashion, and Hemingway, Faulk- 
ner, Wolfe and John O’Hara have been wearing 
very thin. Steinbeck is the latest and will not be the 
last to win their admiration. His style is rhythmic 
and American, at once tough and sentimental, terse 
and repetitious. Nevertheless, Steinbeck is one of 
the outstanding romantics in America today, in- 
finitely more so than Saroyan, for instance. Strip 
his fiction of the realistic description of background 
and the aura of factual observations, regard the 
characters solely, and you will find them incredib- 
ly inarticulate. Steinbeck hardly bothers to create 
people, certainly not to develop them. They are 
simply there, a line of workers in silhouette against 
the dusty clouds of the southwest, symbols in a 
frieze rather than in action. They grunt, sweat, 
drink, feel, but they do not think; neither does 
their author think about them. A fairy tale set in 
an evil land, The Grapes of Wrath is sheer narra- 
tive, motiveless and, from the point of view of 
characterization, insignificant. 

Like the club-foot and the noble-sinner schools, 
the “mice and men” group, of which Steinback 
is the leader, is far from being original. In its con- 
cern for the lot of man in general, in its predilec- 
tion for childish and unsophisticated types as op- 
posed to the more complicated products of society, 
and in its overwhelming pity for the disfranchised 
masses, it is remarkably analogous to the romantic 
movement of the French Revolutionary era. Prim- 
itivism and dadaism have an undeniable connec- 
tion with the “noble savage”’ of an earlier day, just 
as the cast of “mice and men” fiction follows the 
general pattern of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Demos is 
the hero; the Demos of the eighteenth century, of 
Walt Whitman and of the social plays of Sean 
O’Casey; and the individual man is important only 
insofar as he is a representative figure. Demos has 
desire but not will. Things are impressed upon it. 
Demos is not a person who lives and changes; 
it is the changeless, hungry deracinated imagina- 
tion of all the thwarted instincts of the world. 
For all his love of four letter words, Steinbeck still 
sentimentalizes man, and for all his realistic dis- 
guise he still rigs his The Grapes of Wrath to stir 
us against social injustice. 

Much that the modern novel seeks to accom- 
plish is good and very often, as in the case of Franz 
Werfel’s great Forty Days of Musa Dagh, is as ex- 
cellent in pattern and characterization as it is in 
detail. But the good things in it will be found to 
be the universal qualities which are the marks of 
all great writers from Homer to Hardy. 
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WITH AN EYE ON 
WORLD DOMINATION 


THE REVOLUTION oF NrnILisM. By Hermann Rausch- 

ning. Longmans, Green and Co. $3 
FOR the story of Nazism to date Herman Rauschning 
should be a qualified historian. He himself was one of the 
leaders of the National Socialist movement and presi- 
dent of the Danzig Senate. Though he has severed his 
connections with the Party because it insisted that he 
“should bring the Free City into line with the German 
system, arresting inconvenient Catholic priests, dis- 
franchising the Jewish population and suppressing all 
rival parties,” because his own view “was opposed to the 
National Socialist aims not only in these matters but in 
foreign policy and in economic policy,” he still writes as 
a German with a German’s pride in the achievements of 
the Hitler regime, and a German’s understanding of the 
evils that made Nazism a possibility. 

That from a possibility it became a reality is due, he 
admits, to a willingness on the part of men like himself 
to play the game of political realism. The conservatives, 
the Army men, the temperate Germans generally under- 
estimated the power of National Socialism. They hoped 
to use it for a while and then discard it at will; and in 
so hoping they helped to create a force that grew up to 
enslave and destroy them. The violence, the brutality 
and oppression of the early years they condoned as the 
necessary evils ushering in a new state of things. When 
they realized that violence and repression and destruc- 
tion were of the essence of National Socialism, they were 
powerless to check its career. 

In the theory of National Socialism, as Herr Rausch- 
ning conceives it, repression is a necessary means, de- 
struction its avowed aim. Destruction as a prelude in a 
“complete overthrow of all existing institutions in the 
framework of the State.” National Socialism is a perma- 
nent revolution, with its aim a complete destruction of 
existing values and institutions, moral, religious, na- 
tional and international. It has already destroyed in Ger- 
many “the political and social power of the capitalist 
class and of the former ruling classes of society . . . the 
achievements and just power of the working class.” It is 
also proceeding to the total and irrevocable destruction 
of the economic position of those classes. 

But in the analysis of Herr Rauschning, its destructive 
aims go much beyond the German Reich. Its appeal to 
racial instinct, its return to the pagan gods of old Ger- 
many, even its boast of breaking the shackles of an un- 
just treaty are but make-believe. Under this make-believe 
is the fixed and revolutionary resolve to destroy the pres- 
ent order and remake the world in accordance with 
German imperialistic designs. Germany is the new peo- 
ple destined to inherit the world now in the hands of 
people grown old and listless. France no longer counts. 
Italy, too, is a new nation and may share in Germany’s 
triumphs. England may possibly rise from her lethargy 
and renew her youth. If so, then she may be allowed to 
share the world with Germany. If she fails, her day too 
is done. “If National Socialism fails in its first aims in 
Central and Western Europe, in the isolation and parti- 
tion of France and the bringing of England into the 
front formed by the renovating powers, it will be able to 
ally itself instead with Bolshevik Russia and to under- 
take the partition of the world from the opposite pole.” 

Whether or not the author’s theory that National So- 
cialism aims at nothing less than “the final world dom- 
ination of a single nation” seems too fantastic for seri- 
ous consideration, it is not easy to say. Certainly his 
very calm analysis, his reliable forecasts to date, his 
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progressive reasoning make it all seem plausible in the 
reading. And his ultimate conclusion that in the effort 
“Germany herself will perish,” is inescapable, as is his 
contention that “National Socialism must continue in its 
way to the end or until a stronger will meets it....A 
nation that falls into bondage and into the clutches of 
terrorism loses all strength of character.” Yet the au- 
thor’s own hope is or has been that the stronger will 
may yet be that of a “great Christian, Western, German 
nation, deeply suffering, biding its time,” still living in 
spite of all the repression of National Socialism. 
JOHN P. DELANEY 


FROM A BLEACHER SEAT 
BEHIND A POST 


THE HuNpREDTH YEAR. By Philip Guedalla. Double- 

day, Doran and Co. $3 
AS a distinguished historical writer, Mr. Guedalla en- 
joys a properly merited reputation, but if there be (as 
there is) any truth in Belloc’s dictum that the Faith is 
Europe and Europe is the Faith, then Mr. Guedalla fails 
properly to grasp the fundamentals of European history, 
and consequently of English history. 

It does not matter a great deal that Mr. Guedalla has 
chosen for his terminus a quo a year which, like the 
equator, is a matter of the imagination. His first year is 
of no consequence: he is concerned with endings, not 
with beginnings. And his ending is the end of the post- 
War era—the year 1936. 

Now so many things happened in that year, whether 
you take it as the end of a century or the end of a 
millenary, that Mr. Guedalla prefers to treat of them in 
the month of their happening. This is an excellent idea, 
both as giving scope to the author’s literary ability, and 
preventing his readers getting stymied in an historical 
fog. That is why you get two close-ups of President 
Roosevelt in 1936—one at Washington and one at Chi- 
cago. And in each the Chief Executive of the United 
States wears the aura that becomes a Great White 
Father. 

Mr. Guedalla’s picture of Hitler’s Germany is authen- 
tic; his sneer at the League of Nations and the “Sanc- 
tions” farce over Ethiopia is not without basis; and the 
cynicism of Premier Laval gives him opportunity to be 
equally cynical about what happened in Rome from the 
rise of Fascism to the selling of Ethiopia down the 
river. 

But it appears that Mr. Guedalla has no objection to 
fishing in troubled waters to air his dislike for Premier 
Stanley Baldwin and his own sympathies for King Ed- 
ward VIII over events which are now old stuff. If ever 
this author misunderstood Europe, and consequently 
England, he did so in his handling of the affair of the 
Abdication. 

Deep down in the subconsciousness of Protestant Brit- 
ain still slumbers the spirit of the Catholic past; and 
this spirit awoke briefly amid the events that led up to 
the Abdication. Throughout his Empire the Sovereign 
daily was prayed for in the Anglican churches, and the 
Catholics prayed pro Rege every Sunday. The Anglican 
bishop, Dr. Blunt, was probably close to the heart of 
things when he spoke of the Sovereign’s spiritual un- 
awareness. But this evidently conveys no meaning to 
the mind of Mr. Guedalla. 

And so, having missed the bus at this point, it is not 
surprising that he should miss it when he essays to catch 
up with the meaning of the Nationalist movement in 
Spain. The Nationalists were not revolutionaries; they 
were counter-revolutionaries. But the distinction calls 
for an understanding of Europe’s Faith. So you get a 
rather cheap sneer at General Franco, who is described 
as stepping out to start a civil war in Spain, and “once a 
soldier of the Cross, became temporarily a soldier of the 
Crescent.” 








As far as style goes, this kind of thing is extremely 
well done, but it is not history; it is journalism. Mr. 
Guedalla says that the looker-on sees most of the game. 
He does, unless he happens to be sitting behind a post 
in the bleachers. HENRY WATTS 


BIOGRAPHIES OF 
AMERICA’S FOUR GREAT 


AMEnriIca’s OLD Masters. By James Thomas Flexner. 

The Viking Press. $3.75 
THE early settlers in America had little time for the 
pursuit of the fine arts. The Puritan code discouraged 
images of any sort, but in spite of their stern attitude, 
four American-born youths were to become renowned in 
the world of art. 

Benjamin West (1738-1820) was the son of an inn- 
keeper in a village in Pennsylvania. He faced life with 
a conviction that from his very birth he was destined for 
fame. Contrary to Quaker tradition, he was permitted 
to paint in his own untutored way. At twenty he was 
given passage to Europe and there throughout a long 
life, he attained his childhood desire to become the com- 
panion of emperors and kings. Though at heart a sym- 
pathizer of the Colonists, he was an intimate friend of 
George III, and was considered the greatest master and 
teacher of his day. 

John Singleton Copley (1738-1815) spent his babyhood 
on the Long Wharf of Boston, where his mother kept a 
tobacco shop. His portrait of “Boy with Squirrel” made 
him the talk of London, before he ever reached there. 
He painted it before he ever saw a picture worthy to be 
called a painting. Copley was timid, but was not afraid 
to face an angry mob, in an attempt to avert the Boston 
Tea Party. The more artificial English methods added 
nothing to his native ability as a painter. 

Charles Willson Peale (1741-1827) was the most ver- 
satile of the four and perhaps the most American, hav- 
ing spent only two years in England. He was talented in 
a dozen trades and avocations, and was one of the most 
charming of painters, because he had more gaiety than 
the others. He was enthusiastic about everything, even 
battles, though he hated war. He set up the first masto- 
don skeleton and founded the original Museum of Nat- 
ural History. The great friend of his latter years was 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828) is the best known at the 
present day, largely because of his familiar portraits of 
George Washington. He always said he was born in a 
snuff-mill, because his father had been brought over 
from Scotland to erect a mill near Narragansett. He 
was precocious and self-willed and talented in both 
music and art. He fled the Revolution, and in England 
gained great fame for his remarkable likenesses of his 
sitters. He had respect for no man, yet was constantly 
sought after for his wit, but not for his way of life. 

It was the intention of Mr. James Thomas Flexner, 
who also wrote Doctors on Horseback, to write the 
biographies of these four amazing men and the history 
of the times in which they lived, rather than an evalua- 
tion of their works, which has been done by many au- 
thors, as attested to by the ample and well-arranged 
bibliography. This is a very readable book, though nec- 
essarily long, and is illustrated with copies of note- 
worthy examples of best art. CATHERINE MURPHY 


THE Pope’s PLAN FoR SoOcIAL RECONSTRUCTION. By 

Charles P. Bruehl, Ph.D. The Devin-Adair Co. $3 
CORPORATISM, the plan of economic reconstruction 
proposed by Pope Pius XI in the Encyclical Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, is, in Dr. Bruehl’s words, “no longer mys- 
terious.” The “bodily framework” is already there, in 
the form of various governmental experiments, and 
“waits only for the right spirit to give it life.” Hence 
the great value of a thoughtful and temperate exposition 
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of the true nature of the corporate reconstruction in the 
general light of Catholic social teaching, such as is pro- 
vided by the Reverend Professor of Sociology at St. 
Charles’ Seminary in Overbrook, Pa., whose illuminat- 
ing writings have for many years been familiar to 
American Catholics, especially among the clergy. 

As for the actual realization of the vocational system, 
Dr. Bruehl yields to no happy optimism. “Time” and 
“education” of the masses will be needed to effectuate 
it; and the Church can but create for it an “atmosphere,” 
not expect to do the work of a secular agency. The 
consumer cooperatives can be fitted into the system, 
with certain precautions. He shows that unemploy- 
ment is the inevitable result of our present system, 
though one might wish to add disinclination to take up 
skilled work and the effect of governmental subsidies 
as contributing causes to this phenomenon (p. 304). The 
complicated question of the land is not included in the 
discussion. The Portuguese system, rather than the 
Fascist, would seem to prevase the “one great experi- 
ment” (p. 264). 

Dr. Bruehl’s exposition will help the “layman” (clergy 
as well as lay) to be initiated agreeably and safely in 
basic ideas of social economics. JOHN LAFARGE 


You’> Better CoME QuretTLy. By Leonard Feeney, 

S.J. Sheed and Ward. $2 
YOU do not review a book by Father Feeney in the 
accepted way. You read it and you like it. Then you go 
about, telling people all about the good things in it, 
just as I am trying to do now. When a reviewer has to 
deal with a ponderous history, or with a work of literary 
criticism, even with a novel, he has norms for proper 
guidance. There have been other histories, and other 
novels. The only norm for Father Feeney’s writing is 
Father Feeney, and so, when I say that You’d Better 
Come Quietly is Father Feeney at his best, I trust the 
phrase will have some meaning for you. I mean that 
his latest book is witty and bright and holy and pro- 
found, all at once; that the excellence of his prose is 
the excellence of luminous thought cast in a delightful 
mold of conversational language. These essays and 
sketches were not written, seemingly; they were talked. 

My own favorite among them is the title-piece of the 
book; it is an idea that a more leisured and less humble 
writer would have developed into an epic poem. Indeed, 
the entire middle section, the section entitled “Outlines,” 
seems to cry aloud for metrical treatment. The final 
six “Notes” will be familiar to readers of America. The 
amusing “Notes on Names” and “The Menace of Puns” 
represent their author as a prime discoverer of wit 
among common things, but in the “Outlines” afore- 
mentioned, he soars. J. G. E. Hopkins 


CHRISTMAS Houipay. By W. Somerset Maugham. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. $2.50 

THE author of this book is well known. He and his work 
have been greatly publicized. The blurb says that he is 
“the dean of living novelists.” God help us all if he 
has won his reputation by such stuff as is this. Christ- 
mas Holiday is the story of a young, personable Eng- 
lishman of good, commonplace family. Just a few years 
out of Cambridge, he goes to Paris to spend his Christ- 
mas vacation. The book is a hodge-podge. There is a 
sordid murder story told to the hero by a prostitute 
with whom, during the week, he carries on a platonic 
affair which every so often threatens to be otherwise. 
Throughout the book, there are pages and pages of half 
baked, pseudo-philosophic meanderings, uttered by a 
cynical, crackpot journalist. There is a sight-seeing tour 
of parts of the Louvre, with comments thereon. And 
all this, against a background of crude sensuality. Then 
the hero returns to London and realizes that “the bot- 
tom has fallen out of his world.” The book does not 
merit a review; there is no sound reason why it should 
have been written, or published; and no reason at all 
why it should be read. It may become a best seller— 
but do not waste two and a half dollars in buying the 
book. ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN 








ART 


WITHOUT question the most notable show of the sea- 
son so far is the Picasso exhibit at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York (later to be at Art Institute of 
Chicago). You may not like him or you may think him 
one of the greatest of living painters; this, at least, you 
cannot deny: he has made his mark upon the world in 
which he has so actively lived. The Museum of Modern 
Art has arranged the show with its usual bravura. It 
has assembled the Picasso show to end Picasso shows, 
at least for some time, and here you can see the whole 
story of this man’s development and flux, for one can- 
not help feeling that many of his changes have been 
merely flux and not progress. 

So far the season, apart from the Picasso business, 
has been a little on the dull side. There have been the 
usual number of dealer’s exhibitions, but they seem, to 
me at least, to have lacked brilliance. Certainly the war 
in Europe and the intensified danger of shipping over 
the high seas has contributed to this, for almost noth- 
ing has been coming from abroad these last several 
months. Our own local talent seems to be more featured 
in published books than in public exhibitions. 

This brings me to a most extraordinary phenomenon, 
the sudden popularity of the art book. I can remember 
a bare ten years ago discussing in all seriousness with 
a noted publisher the question of how many hundred 
copies of a more or less popular art book could be 
sold in America. His judgment and mine was that 500 
would be tops. I can also remember that ten or twelve 
years ago there were only two half-way good popular 
histories of art available in print in America. And I re- 
member another publisher turning down a third because 
the market was already “adequately covered.” This year 
Simon and Schuster have already sold over 50,000 copies 
of a $10 book on art, Thomas Craven’s A Treasury of 
Art Masterpieces. 

That is a vivid way of describing the veritable ava- 
lanche of public interest which has arisen about the 
fine arts. Like most such phenomena, it is hard to ex- 
plain. Certainly the WPA art project has had some- 
thing to do with it; the constant publicity given to pic- 
tures by Life and Fortune has also helped, as have such 
institutions as the Museum of Modern Art and the rela- 
tively new public collections of our major cities in the 
West and Middle West. 

Craven’s is by no means the only book of the sort 
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THEATRE 





FARM OF THREE ECHOES. Ethel Barrymore, first 
lady of the American stage, rose to a new and impressive 
eminence two years ago as Adeline Whiteoaks, one 
hundred and three years old and the head of the great 
Jalna clan. She played this réle so superbly, and in- 
cidentally had so much fun in it, that when its two 
years’ run was over the thought of playing a younger 
réle did not appeal to her. She looked around and found 
a worthy successor in Farm of Three Echoes, the melo- 
drama by Noel Langley, which is now holding, and 
should hold for a long time, the stage of the Cort 
Theatre. 

The new offering, like Whiteoaks, is not brilliant, 
but also like Whiteoaks it has a lot of cumulative in- 
terest and even more cumulative drama. It is not play- 
ing the game to reveal the plot of mystery plays and 
melodramas, but it can be told that Miss Barrymore, 
who is a mere ninety-seven years old in the new play, 
has much more opportunity for characterization and act- 
ing. It may be added briefly, and few will deny this 
statement, that she takes full advantage of every op- 
portunity in the new rdéle, and that her work is even 
better than the autumnal beauty she gave to the réle of 
old Adeline. 

Not that old Adeline had beauty in herself: but she 
was in Whiteoaks amazingly human, interesting and 
magnetic. Miss Barrymore is still all these things in 
Ouma Gerart, an old crone who, despite her age, re- 
mains the center of the life of her family on a South 
African farm; but she is also humorous, likeable at 
moments, which old Adeline never was, and as per- 
vasive in the play as the high wind that whistles around 
the South African farmhouse. Old Adeline, it will be 
remembered, had to die at the end of the second act, 
and her death scene will live in the history of the 
American theatre. Miss Barrymore has no one scene in 
the new play which equals that, but she has half a 
dozen scenes that are also unforgetable—and she is on 
the stage, very triumphantly alive, when the final cur- 
tain falls. Her almost constant presence, indeed, is the 
first and best reason why no theatre-goer should miss 
the play—which, let me repeat, though it is no record 
breaker, is a better drama than Whiteoaks was. 

Inspired by Miss Barrymore’s superb work every mem- 
ber of the company is virtually up on his or her toes. 
Dean Jagger is at his best as the memory-tortured 
grandson of Ouma Gerart; Ann Dere as her daughter- 
in-law contributes some haunting work to the play and 
a satisfying picturesqueness to every scene she shares; 
McKay Morris plays Isazc Gerart, the last of the old 
woman’s eleven sons, in a way that makes his death a 
welcome episode to the audience; and little Priscilla 
Newton is excellent as the school-girl bride of Jan. John 
Griggs and Nancy Sheridan get all there is out of their 
lesser réles—especially Miss Sheridan, a highly improper 
young person in the play. She vamps so convincingly 
that Ouma thinks she is the bad woman of Babylon, and 
decides to suppress her. One must do more than read 
about Miss Barrymore’s Ouma. One must see it. 


A number of young plays that bowed to us in Novem- 
ber departed after very short visits. Among these was 
the Group Theatre’s offering Thunder Rock—which 
might have survived with better direction and better 
interpretation of the leading réle. The Straw Hat has 
also departed and I Know What I Like left almost pre- 
cipitately. New York also knows what it likes. 

Perhaps the most surprising news of the month thus 
far is the indefinite postponement of Sidney Howard’s 
last comedy, Madame Will You Walk. It faced too many 
odds, beginning with the author’s sudden death while 
it was in rehearsal. ELIZABETH JORDAN 








FILMS 





DESTRY RIDES AGAIN. Although this is patently a 
—— opera, it must be noted that the production rides 

a pretty high horse, decked out in clever dialog and 
first rate acting as well as in all the standard bangles 
of the type. The plot is a good one, and has been for 
the past fifteen years, relating the exploits of a deputy 
sheriff who outrages good men and bad by scorning to 
tote a six-shooter while cleaning up a boisterous cattle 
town. Joseph Pasternack’s production may be glossy, 
therefore, but its action is the staple of the less pre- 
tentious Western. Destry, the son of a fire-eating father, 
comes to the aid of the unlucky sheriff of Bottleneck 
with a firm prejudice against firearms, much to the 
amusement of the local villain. But, though his methods 
are devious, the results are eminently satisfactory. James 
Stewart is a deceptive peacemaker and lends his usual 
drawling diffidence to an excellent réle. As a brassy belle 
of the local saloon, Marlene Dietrich exhibits a kind of 
versatility in singing, brawling and acting the diamond 
in the rough. Charles Winninger, Mischa Auer, Brian 
Donlevy and Irene Hervey contribute their share of 
comedy or villainy to a broadly executed tour de force. 
Adults will appreciate the fact that the film is at once 
a satire on its own best features. (Universal) 


JOE AND ETHEL TURP CALL ON THE PRESIDENT. 
Damon Runyan’s felicity with down-to-earth characters 
and their amazing idiom makes this little human-in- 
terest story glow through most of its telling. The plot 
is marked by that kind of homely invention which makes 
more for plausibility than novelty. When a postman de- 
stroys a registered letter and is taken into custody, two 
of his friends go down to Washington and explain the 
motive to the president who grants a pardon. The nar- 
ration within the plot, explaining that the postman, in 
his devotion to a faded romance, has been shielding a 
dying woman from the knowledge that her son was 
killed during an attempted jailbreak, is handled grace- 
fully, and Walter Brennan, Ann Sothern and William 
Gargan bring out the Runyan originals in all their 
Brooklyn freshness and humanity. One pointless error 
of judgment may be noted in passing, namely, that 
the film, in trying to present a priest as bluff as every- 
one else, sacrifices propriety to humor. But, on the whole, 
the picture is welcome entertainment for adults. (MGM) 


THE AMAZING MR. WILLIAMS. This is another blend 
of comedy and detective melodrama which is blessed 
with enough dash to make the average audience forget, 
momentarily, its numerous predecessors. It is Alexander 
Hall’s direction which carries off the honors, for he sus- 
tains the illusion of gaiety and surprise even during mo- 
ments which are plainly derivative by keeping the affair 
moving at high speed throughout. When a policeman 
takes a fiancée, his exacting job creates a triangle situa- 
tion and marriage is forced to wait upon murder. Even 
after he has been induced to resign, the excitement of 
a case lures him back, but he solves his problem by 
converting his financée into a detective, too. Melvyn 
Douglas and Joan Blondell are the romantic sleuths 
in bantering mood, and the picture is entertaining light 
fare for adults. (Columbia) 


ALL WOMEN HAVE SECRETS. The title of this medi- 
ocre drama is more provocative than apt, for the film 
turns out to be nothing more than a sentimental treat- 
ment of the familiar conflict between love and finances. 
A couple who marry before graduating from college 
discover that the young husband’s career is to be sal- 
vaged only by extreme measures. Jean Cagney and 
James Allen are undistinguished in an adult trifle. 
Tuomas J. Frrzmorris 
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Give Volume Two This Year 


Many Sisters were pleased to receive last 
year for Christmas a copy of Volume One of 


Spiritual Reflections 


for Sisters 


By REV. CHARLES J. MULLALY, 8_J. 
Bditer, “The Messenger of the Sacred Heart” 


This year you can give Volume Two, or both, if you 
did not give Volume One last year. Each volume is 
an entirely separate book, although the same in 
purpose—-spiritual inspiration and counsel for Sis- 
ters and fer those who wish to be Sisters. One or 
beth velumes would be an appropriate but inexpen- 
sive gift fer a Sister or for one who contemplates 
being a Religious. 


Beth volumes are cloth-bound—Gilt title, with beau- 
tifal Due-Tone frontispiece. The size, 5% x 3% 
inches, makes an ideal Vade Mecum for pecket and 
handbag. Price, 35 cents a copy; $3.68 per dozen; 
$25.00 per hundred. We pay postage. 
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NOTICES (Advertising rate for Notices is 
6 cents per word, including name 
and address. Payment to be made when sending Notice, 
which must be in accord with policies of AMERICA. NOTICES 


must be received at America, 53 Park Place, New York, 
eleven days before date of publication.) 





VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for Speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Notre Dame College, 
Staten Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Telephone: TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet 
on request. 





ACCOMMODATIONS offered to retired priest or laymen 
in pleasant private home with facilities for medical and 
mursing care located in thriving Eastern Iowa town. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Correspondence invited. Address: Priest, 
America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. Bought, sold, exchanged; 
all editions, also odd volumes. Columbian Library Service, 
1457 West Cornelia Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





LAW. Catholic young man, college graduate, excellent 
grammarian, desires position as comparison clerk (correct- 
ing legal manuscripts) with New York law firm. Address: 
Law, America, 53 Park Place, New York City. 





CARDS. Correspondence. (414x6'2.) With lithographic 
designs of a number of different religious subjects in the 
corners. Complete with envelopes, $3.50 per hundred, or 
50¢ a dozen. Miss Lou Swarz, 3653 Windsor Place, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 





LOUNGE—Young People. Used lounge furniture and 
things that you no longer want? To furnish lounge and 
play room. Supervised recreation by priest or religious. 
For information regarding conveyance address: Friend of 
Young Cathelics, America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





MASSES. Three beautiful Liturgical Masses for your 
choir. Approved by Archbishop Howard of Portland, 
Oregon, and others. “The Little Flower Mass.” “St. 
Elizabeth Mass.” “St. Jude Mass.” Four voices with 
organ, 80¢ each. Dep. A., The Kaufer Co., Seattle, Wash. 





CASH REDUCTION, 50%, on one of the world’s classics 
in spiritual reading, St. Bernard’s The Love of God. 
“ |. . all can feel the God that smites. But ah, how few 
the God that loves!” The greatest of themes ... “for 
souls who need Christ, the Physician, or those favored few 
. .. prepared for Christ, the Spouse.” Life’s puzzles, dis- 
appointments, sufferings; isn’t their most satisfying answer: 
The Love of God? Choice translation by Father Connolly. 
Supplementary notes. Over 500 scriptural references iden- 
tified. Ideal gift to anyone in affliction. Perhaps our most 
popular past Book of the Month. Cash reductions: $2.50 
to $1.25; two copies for $2.25; three copies for $3. 
Excellent Christmas presents. Final printing. Spiritual 
Book Associates, 381 Fourth Avenue (Room 308A), New 
York, N. Y. 





WANTED. Copies of THE CATHOLIC MIND for 
March 22, 1938. Vol. XXXVI, No. 846. The America 
Press, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 


THE country appeared to be getting ready for a long 
siege. . . . Massachusetts officials disclosed there is a 
230-year supply of hairpins at the Waltham State 
School; a fifteen-year supply of knitting needles at the 
Wrentham State Hospital; an eight-year supply of dried 
peas at the Boston State Hospital; and a four-year sup- 
ply of paper napkins at Monson State Hospital... . 
Political observers contrasted this state of prepared- 
ness with the shortage of materials in Germany, where 
a recent Nazi decree allows men to purchase only one 
new shirt a year. The observers posed the question: 
Would the Germans, maddened by the sight of the sur- 
plus in hairpins, knitting needles, dried peas, paper 
napkins and shirts in the United States, attack this coun- 
try to secure the coveted articles? .. .A new sort of 
father-and-son relationship was unearthed in Nebraska. 
A young man was driving his father, a county judge, 
when a patrolman arrested the youth for not having 
the correct driver’s license. In court the next day the 
father fined the son one dollar and costs. . . . Thrift 
was exemplified in Pennsylvania. A man there pur- 
chased an automobile, paid for it with twenty-six bags 
containing 2,600 nickels. .. . An indication of the quali- 
ties necessary for successful politicians was disclosed 
in the East. Three candidates took sound tests. Each of 
them had high decibel ratings, one of them equaling 
the roar of a lion. This one had received the greatest 
number of votes in the election. . . . Legal perplexities 
appeared. ... When a great number of cows’ tails had 
been bitten by dogs, county commissioners in Pitts- 
field, Mass., were requested to determine the value of 
a cow’s tail so that the cow-owners could be paid this 
sum in damages by the dog-owners. . . . Infelicity con- 
tinued. . . . Because her husband sat silently staring at 
her for hours at a time, all the while aiming thought 
waves toward her, a New Jersey housewife sued for 


divorce. 


A group of philosophers on Long Island which believes 
that injury and death are unnecessary evils is now con- 
ducting an experiment with a six-month-old girl baby 
to prove its point. .. . The group’s leader maintains that 
by rearing the child in such a way that no destructive 
thoughts enter her mind she will never taste death. 
He asserted: “A baby has an empty brain. We'll keep 
impressing on it the beauty of life... .” If the experi- 
ment proves successful, other children may be similar- 
ly reared, and in the not distant future newspaper 
dispatches unknown today may appear. . . . New York. 
January 8, 1962. Miss Sarah Tuffe while on her way to 
the theatre yesterday was run over by a fifteen-ton truck, 
which fact made her a bit late for the show, and 
damaged her hat. Questioned after the incident, Miss 
Tuffe disclosed that as the heavy wheels were passing 
over her head, she filled her brain with non-destructive 
thoughts, thus preventing injury. She did not even have 
a headache, she declared. 


Chicago. January 9, 1962. Police fought it out with gun- 
men last night and captured the entire gang. Though 
struck with hundreds of bullets, none of the policemen 
was even slightly wounded. Describing the affair, a desk 
sergeant said: “All the officers engaged in the raid were 
trained in the new Think-Beautiful-Thoughts Section of 
the Police Academy and thus could not be affected by 
revolver or machine-gun fire.” A lawyer representing 
the wounded prisoners predicted that gunmen would 
soon be taught to think non-destructive thoughts mak- 
ing their capture by police impossible. “That will be one 


of the beautiful thoughts for them,” he revealed. 
THE PARADER 





